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An expurgated “hula” as arranged for the tourist. 


Song and Dance in Tahiti 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


HE Tahitian word for song, 
“himine,” is a Kanakazation 


of the English hymn. Before 
the days of the missions, there 
must have been some other term, 
for singing was quite as prominent 
an occupation among the natives 


then as now, but it has been discarded 
as a superfluity long ago. The South 
Sea Islander does not cumber his mem- 
ory with more than one name for a 
given thing, and when new words were 
forced upon him, as was inevitable 
with the coming of the whites, the old 
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ones shortly disappeared through dis- 
use. 

Thus “himine”’ at first was applied 
to nothing but the hymns which the 
missionaries taught. Then the term 
expanded to include the rowing and 
working chanteys of the natives, and 


- finally to the folk and dance songs. To- 


day a Tahitian will speak of the “hi- 
mine” to which a “hula” is danced. 
Shades of John Williams and James 
Chalmers! A “hula” to a “himine!” 
A native breakdown to a missionary 
hymn! 

“You sinful hussies are .as full of 
airs aS a music box,” said the mis- 
sionary to the bevy of frolicksome 
“vahines” who replied with a rollick- 
ing “himine” to his invitation to come 
inside the church and hear his Sun- 
day sermon. “That may be,” an- 
swered one of the flower-crowned 
damsels, “‘but we don’t go with a 
crank, at any rate.” They tell you 
this story at the hotel in Papeete, and 
you politely laugh—just as you did 
when you first heard a variation of it 
ten years ago in America. However, 
the local adaptation is a good one— 
a Tahitian nymph is indeed as full of 
airs as a music box, and a vast deal 
easier to start up and keep going. 

The Tahitian is received into the 
world with a song, and is sped from it 
with a song, and the only time in the 
interval when he has not a song issu- 
ing from his lips is when he is asleep. 
The beat of the sea is in his blood, and 
a sense of time and an ear for tone 
are instinct with him. It is as natural 
for him to hold a tune as it is to 
walk, and it would be as unusual for 
him to sing flat as to fall flat. In fact, 
be it orange or cocoanut wine, sugar 
cane rum or simple fatigue that starts 
his senses and his body reeling, he will 
commence falling flat long before he 
will commence singing flat. Even his 
parting hiccough will probably come 
in the right key. 

In the beginning, the South Seas had 
no musical instruments beyond the 
hollow-tree drum and the conch. The 
“eukelele,” so often spoken of as the 
native Hawaiian guitar, was originally 


an importation from Portugal, though 
now made in the islands; the concer- 
tina, mouth organ and jew’s-harp of 
the rest of the mid-Pacific latitudes, 
bear their foreign marks upon them. 
The Kanaka makes music on any one 
of them the first time he takes it up; 
but so also does he with two sticks 


‘and a coal oil can, or a piece of rolled 


floor mat—he cannot help it. 

But the Tahitian’s heart is in his 
singing, not his playing, and in cho- 
ral rather than solo expression. He 
sings for the same reason that the 
rational drinker drinks—sociability. 
He always sings when he is on the 
road or working alone, but only be- 
cause there is no one else to sing with 
him; a native who sings alone by pref- 
erence is looked upon by his fellows 
much as we look upon a man who is 
known to be a solitary tippler. 

I have never heard the point brought 
up, but it has struck me on more than 
one occasion that much of the phe- 
nomenal success of the early mission- 
aries was due to their rare judgment in 
turning their first meetings into big 
singfests. Even a meeting of to-day 
is three-quarters “himine,” and in the 
short interval of prayer and preaching- 
ing the congregation is in a continual 
fidget in its eagerness for the open- 
ing notes of the next song. Nearly 
every one slips down from his seat, 
lies at length on the floor and lights a 
banana leaf cigarette; the children run 
about, not over-quietly, and amuse 
themselves with pranks upon their el- 
ders. But at the first long-drawn note 
of the “himine” leader—the trumpet 
call to action—all leap to their seats, 
throw away their cigarettes and sit at 
stiff attention, and from then till the 
end of the song have no eyes or ears 
for anything but the business in hand. 

All of the missionary ‘hymns, and 
especially those which have come 
down from the early days, are transla- 
tions of old songs of the camp meeting 
and revival order, and every one of 
them has the beat and swing of a 
sailors’ chantey. These lively new 
tunes tickled the native fancy as soon 
as they were introduced, and the fact 


that the first meetings consisted of 
even more singing and less preaching 
than those of to-day must have done 
much toward winning the missionary 
tolerance and even popularity, where 
the trader and the planter were ever 
suspended by hair-fine threads above 
the cooking pots. The natives, won 
and held through their love of hear- 
ing themselves sing, have thereby also 
been rendered more plastic for spirit- 
ual moulding. What could not have 
been done with them if their passion 
for dancing could have been similarly 
played upon? 

The two dominant sounds of island 
life, the bomb of the breakers and the 
hum of the wind in the trees, may be 
traced through all of the native music, 
: and, through improvisation, in much 
that one hears in the churches. The 
sonorous, chesty notes of the mien’s 
lower registers echo faithfully the 
thunder of the sea upon the reef, and 
a high, close-mouthed humming of the 


In the throes of the “hula” 


women is admirably imitative of the 
rise and fall of the wind, the rubbing 
of branches and the lisp of split palm 
fronds. The resonant over-tones of the 
bass in a men’s chorus is not unsug- 
gestive of the dying rumble of a big 
hollow log drum. “The swing and en- 
train of the whole performance are in- 
toxicating,” writes an English woman 
who made a study of the Island 
music. “The chorus, be it ten or a 
thousand voices, sweeps onward as re- 
sistlessly as a cataract, and the beat 
of the measure is like the pulse of 
Father Time himself.” 

There are several parts as a rule, 
but they wander in and out of one an- 
other at will, and every now and then 
a single voice will break away and 
embroider a little improvisation upon 
the melody that is like a sudden scat- 
ter of spray from the crest of a rolling 
breaker. Then the chorus takes it up 
and answers it, and the whole mass of 
the voices hurls itself upon the tune 
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like the breaker falling and bursting 
upon the shore. 

For the benefit of those interested in 
music in a technical sense I give this 
brief note jotted down by a musician 
of our party: “In some ways the music 
is like Indian and Chinese music of 
the classical mode employed in tem- 
ples. A compass of about five or six 
notes ascending and descending to a 
note of an apparently unrelated key. 
All the tunes seem to’ be written in the 
same key, with the mode minor and 
the higher pitched and unrelated note, 
usually rendered in a loud and not very 
musical falsetto. At times the contra- 
puntal writing is decided and excel- 
lent.” 

Dancing is the natural concomitant 
of singing in all of the South Sea Is- 
lands, and the only occasion on which 
one is enjoyed without the other is at 
church service. As for dancing, sing- 
ing is a sine qua non. Not only cana 
native not dance without a singing ac- 
companiment, but his own voice must 
also be a part of that accompaniment. 
To bind a Tahitian dancer’s mouth is 
to tie his feet quite as much as tying 
a Latin’s hands is tantamount to bind- 
ing his mouth. 

The first Tahitian dancers of whom 
there is any authentic record were the 
members of the “Areo,” a secret inter- 
tribal organization of the old days, 
which would undoubtedly be credited 
to Bacchic inspiration were there any 
way of tracing the connection. The 
“‘Areos” were a roystering lot of mad- 
caps, hardly comparable to anything 
else in history, but partaking some- 
thing of the character of a modern 
choral society, a fancy dancing class 
and a band of brigands, with the 
avowed encouragement of human sac- 
rifice, murder, cannibalism and general 
immorality thrown in. 

The “Areo” was made up of the elite 
of each tribe, and the members were 
carefully tutored in the fine points of 
singing and dancing, much after the 
fashion of the geishas of Japan and 
the Nautch girls of India. They trav- 
eled from valley to valley, and village 
to village like a college glee club, and 
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the fact that their shows were open to 
all comers free of charge brought them 
unbounded popularity, and made them 
welcome guests in the palace of the 
king at the capital, or in the huts of 
the meanest fishing hamlet on the is- 
land. What they desired they took, 
and so powerful and popular were they 
that there was none to gainsay them. 
“Wicked, amusing, devilish, delight- 
ful, dazzling, debauched, demoniac, 
fascinating,” are some of the adjec- 
tives historians have used to describe 
them. What wonder that the budding 
youth of Tahiti centered his ambition 
on growing up to become an “Areo,” 
with an intensity that an American 
youth, tossed on the horns of the in- 
evitable pirate-captaincy-presidency 
dilemma, can never know? 

And then came the missionary— 
(“Before the missionary came,” on the 
lips of an old Tahitian, is fraught with 
the wildness of regret of “Before the 
Gringo came,” on the lips of an old 
Spanish Don of Southern California) 
—and the “Areo” grew less and less, 
and finally were no more. What of its 
legacies? We have seen how the mis- 
sionaries adopted and turned the song 
to their own good ends. Has the 
dance had the vitality to survive with- 
out the patronage of the real arbiters 
of island destiny? Hardly in its pris- 
tine purity. The “hula in Tahiti to- 
day is in about the same state as the 
“Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” 
—the only evidence of its existence is 
when some over-strung string of “va- 
hines” breaks (out) to show that still 
it lives. If the “breaking” is in public 
you will probably see the frayed ends 
of the string being chivvied down to 
the city bastile by a couple of motherly 
gendarmes. 

And yet the ancient .dance is not 
quite dead; there are a few strings that 
will yet give back a responsive chord 
if one knows how to twang them. But 
don’t think it will be you, Mr. Tour- 
ist. I never heard of but one man who 
chanced to strike the “Lost Chord,” 
and his fingers had been wandering 
over the worn strings for a year or 
more before they twanged the right 
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A native hut, Tahiti 


combination. I will write of this later. 

The usual “hula” that is arranged for 
those of the “personally conducted, 
limited to fifty, all expenses paid” 
party who are in search of something 
deliciously naughty is about as devil- 
ish as a quadrille at a Sunday school 
‘ picnic—a squad of portly “vahines” 
marching soberly through a half-dozen 
simple figures. But at every one of 
these performances a darkly mysteri- 
ous Kanaka is sure to slip quietly 
around among the men of the party 
and hint vaguely of the “real thing” 
that has been arranged for that very 
evening, and to which admission may 
be gained for—say $10, Chilean— 
apiece. Like half-starved trout to the 
first grasshopper of the season they 
rise, and with felicitous mutterings of 
“A chance of a lifetime to see a hula” 
—‘‘Last one to ever be pulled off— 


Fancy it occurring during our visit” — 
a party of a dozen or more, leaving its 
distractedly envious ladiés behind, is 
steered off from the hotel into the 
scented twilight. 

The “subscriptions” are collected en 
route to a deserted thatch shack on the 
outside of the town where, by the 
light of a couple of battered ship side 
lamps, the searchers for local color see 
a dozen anemic frailities from the 
beach—dull-eyed, sad looking ‘“va- 
vahines,” flotsam and jetsam from half 
the island groups of the South Pacific, 
with strong hints of elephantiasis in 
their heavy ankles and blotchy skin— 
writhe and wriggle for half an hour in 
action more suggestive of the popular 
stage imitation of a portly dame trying 
to make the hooks of her Princess 
gown meet than a Terpsichorean per- 
formance. The girls are a shameless 
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lot of hussies of the class—any one 
who has whiled away the evening of 
his steamer stop in Honolulu or Port 
Said, or where not in search of “local 
color” will recognize them—that dex- 
terously appropriates your scarf-pin 
under pretense of putting a flower in 
your button hole, and when you dis- 
cover the loss boldly challenges you to 
tell the police about it. 

And yet, what an indescribable lure 
there is in the “real thing” bait any 
time after you have been bitten by the 
“search for local color” bug! It would 
hardly be fair to have held the glass 
on the researches of other Tahitian 
tourists without confessing that I, also, 
was once a greedy swallo-ver of the 
“real thing” bait, and under circum- 
stances particularly aggravating. So 
here’s for a clean bréast of it. 

I had noticed with increasing curi- 
osity as our Tahitian visit wore on that 
the sailors from the yacht had been re- 
turning for several days from shore 
leave with new hats and new neckties, 
and with wreaths of flowers about 
their shoulders—sure signs that they 
were basking in female favor in some 
part of the island capital, so that when 
the mate came to me with a story of 
how he and his fellows had been adopt- 
ed—a not unusual island custom—by 
families of an outlying Papeetan sub- 
urb, I accepted the truth of the yarn 
without question. 

“As a special favor, sir, a lot of the 
‘vahines’ are going to give us the ‘real 
thing’ in the way of a ‘hula’ to-morrow 
night,” he confided to me, “and we 
thought that as you was saying that 
you didn’t think much of them tourist 
‘hulas’ they get up for the steamer peo- 
ple that you might like to see the gen- 
uine article.” 

“Thanks, Victor,” I said. “Write 
down the directions for reaching the 
place and I will pick up W and be 
there.” 

It isn’t the custom to go sight-seeing 
with your sailors in Tahiti any more 
than in America, but the role of patron 
seemed to excuse it in this case. And 
who in his first year in the islands ever 
failed to rise for the “real thing” bait 


under any circumstances? W : 
who joined me for the evening, was a 
British ornithologist of considerable 
reputation, and himself an earnest 
searcher after the fabled native of pris- 
tine purity. 

We found the place without diffi- 
culty by locating it approximately and 
then running down the bang of a beaten . 
oil can and the whine of an accordion. 
It is quite possible that the sailors had 
been taken to the bosom of some na- 
tive families, as they claimed; it is 
even possible that there may have been 
a right merry breakdown of a sort go- 
ing on before we came. But certain it 
is that it was nothing bordering on that 
elusive will-o’-the-wisp, the “real 
thing,” and more certain still that our 
coming—perhaps through suspicions 
aroused by the official cut of W 's 
ducks—come pretty near to putting a 
stop to even such activity as had been 
in progress. 

The double line of capering ‘‘va- 
hines” broke for thé unlighted corners, 
and in a trice had hidden their grace- 
ful flower wreathed limbs under flow- 
ing “holakaus.” They were a likely 
looking lot of girls, but not even the 
dozen bottles of cheap claret which we 
had brought as a good-will offering 
served to stir them to any further ac- 
tion. 

In vain the chagrined sailors cajoled 
and swore and pushed and pulled; the 
distrustful nymphs only hung their 
flower-crowned heads and shrank far- 
ther into the dark corners. There was 
only one of the lot that did not seem 
paralyzed with bashfulness, and this 
one, a long, rangy rack of bones with 
close-cropped hair—the only uncomely 
one of them all—started a lively whirl- 
ing dervish sort of a dance that threat- 
ened to break the floor in. 

“Not an orthodox ‘hula,’ but the best 
bit of quick stepping I’ve seen in the 
island.” cried W enthusiastically. 
“Go it, girl!” 

Thus encouraged, the lengthy dancer 
let out another link and at the same 
time lowered her song from a high fal- 
setto humming to a booming of chesty 
bass notes. 


ve 
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Under the Cocoanut trees, Tahiti 


“My word!” gasped W , ‘she’s a 
man!” 

And a man “she” was, called in at 
the last moment to take the place of a 
girl who had fallen ill. 

“Let’s take a flash of that bunch of 
icebergs and get out of here,” sug- 
gested W weariedly. “I’ve had 
about enough of your ‘real thing’ for 
one night.” 

So while W and the sailors 
chivvied the reluctant dancers together 
and groured them in frozen poses, I 


sef up camera and put out the flash- 
light powcer. A sufficient quantity of 
the !atter was poured from a two-ounce 


tin box into its cover, and set on a 


rickety table, the mate being directed 
to light it at the click of my opening 
shutter. He lit the powder at the 
proper moment, but confused the order 
to the extent of lighting the contents of 
the nearly full box instead of the small 
portion in the cover There came an 
explosive “whish” and a blinding flash, 
and under a dense smoke cloud the 
mate, his lashes gone and his droop- 
ing Norwegian mustache burned to a 
few singed stubs, was writhing on the 
floor and groaning with agony. An in- 
stant later the light bamboo wall be- 
hind the table was observed to be afire 
and the room sprang into uproar. 

The sailors bellowed for water, and 
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W—— shouted for a quilt, while the 
natives screamed back to the effect 
that, as the house was deserted and 
isolated, neither could be had. There 
seemed nothing to do but get out and 
let the old shack burn. W. and a 
sailor, the apparently stone-blind mate 
between them, were making for the 
door and I was endeavoring to salvage 
the trampled fragments of my photo- 
graphic apparatus, when my eye 
caught a flash of red in one corner, 
and my ear the twice or thrice repeat- 
ed crash of breaking glass. In a quar- 
ter of a minute more a_ vigorously 
swished wet rag had threshed out the 
darting flame tongues just before they 
reached the pendant frizzles of the 
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pandanus thatch. 

A resourceful “vahine,” while all 
the rest of us were wasting our 
breath calling for water and quilts, 


and bewailing the absence of hand 
grenades and chemical - engines, had 


calmly whisked off her ‘“pareo,” 
broken all of the unopened claret bot- 
tles over it, and whipped out the fire. 
Wasn’t it Moll Pitcher who won the 
day and a monument by swabbing out 
the cannon with some of her surplus 
lingerie? They don’t erect monu- 
ments to fire fighters in Tahiti, so 
W——and I did the best thing possi- 
ble under the circumstances in sub- 
scribing the price of a dozen new 
“‘pareos.”” 


HERSELF 


In the hush of a house of sorrow I sat alone to-day. 
Mourning the sunny spirit that had slipped from our lives away. 
There were flowers, thick as the tear drops, that from heavy 


eyelids start, 


Lilies white as her shining soul, roses sweet as her heart. 


Soft in the perfumed darkness came a knock at the outer door, 
And a gray-haired woman entered, wrinkled and bent and poor, 
Her worn hands grasped a shallow dish of zimnias and fever- 


few, 


And she sighed: “I brought the best I had to the best I ever 


knew.” 


“T ain’t no learnin’ like she had, but somehow it seems to me 
Folks is mostly so busy doin’ they ain’t got time to be. 
But She had and ’twas her, not her lesson books helped most 


as the years went by, 


For She taught her scholars how to live, and she’s showed ’em 


how to die. 


“And to folks like me, She was most as poor, and she never 


was over-strong, 


But just to know she was livin’ seemed to kind of help along. : 
Her faith was a shinin’ ladder from here to the afterwhile, 
And the blackest trouble faded some after it met her smile. 


“And so I’ve fetched my posies. 


wouldn’t mind. 


They’re poor, but she 


Let ’em set close by and say like her, ‘Trust always and be 


kind.’ 


And if some of the others wonder why you put ’em where 


you do, 


Just.say: ‘She gave the Best she had to the Best she ever 


knew. 


ELEANOR DUNCAN Woob. 
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In the desert the riding horse or “cow pony” is staked by digging a hole 
and tamping the sand around a knot on the end of the lariat. 


DESERT 


By Fred 


revocably gone? Have the In- 

dians followed the buffalo into the 

dim land of shadows? Prospec- 
tors and trappers—where are they? 
Have they taken the long trail, the 
‘ well worn trail that leads over the 
divide? Do the moccasin clad feet of 
the scouts wander only through the 
dreary gray wastes of fiction? Do the 
booted and spurred cowboys gallop 
only through the pages of romance, or 
is there somewhere a land where they 
still live in the flesh? Has the New 
West—the strenuous New West, with 
its progress and development—left 
somewhere an out-of-the-way nook, a 
forgotten corner untouched by the 
plow of the settler, unvexed by his 
wire fence? 

As you sit at your office desk look- 


| THE OLD West utterly and ir- 
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ing with unseeing eyes at the columns 
of figures in the ledger before you, 
do you feel the lure of the desert, of 
the great, shimmering, unpeopled, un- 
contaminated waste? At night as you 
look in the fireplace and watch the 
faggots turn from red to gray, does 
not your imagination transform them 
into a camp fire? Can you not smell 
the pungent odor of the burning sage 
brush and goose-wood which rises like 
incense in the untainted air? Above 
you is the purple-black, star strewn 
dome of the sky; the solitude and 
mystery of the desert night broods 
over you, and then—the embers fall 
apart—the vision of shimmering 
leagues of unpeopled desert fades. Is 
there such a land unpeopled, untrav- 
eled, primeval ? 

Six hundred miles northeast from 
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Los Angeles there is a small station 
called Winslow. It is the gate-way to 
a land of witchery and mystery, for 
to the northward, vast and illimitable, 
stretches the barren desert. Here in 
this little Arizona town you may see 
Mexicans and cowboys, Navajos and 
“lungers,” prospectors and _ card 
sharps. This is the outfitting point 
for the North country, and it will pay 
you to stroll around and look about. 
Here a party of Argonauts are ready 
to enter the desert in quest of the 
golden treasure to be found in the 
river sand and gravel bars. On each 


side of their canvas covered wagon, 
water barrels are suspended, for in the 
desert water spells life, and the lack 
of it has strewn the burning sands 
with bleaching bones, grim records of 
past tragedies, wherein some 


thirst- 
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crazed prospector has staggered on and 
on till he has fallen, and with parched 
throat, swollen tongue and bloodshot 
eyes has, with labor unspeakable and 
with grim primal impulse to live, 
crawled and dragged himself across 
the glaring alkali to keep his tryst 
with death. 

When you have admired the horses 
and commented favorably on his out- 
fit the driver will tell you whatever 
you wish to know. 

“Yes, that’s right; we’re goin’ pros- 
pectin’, Up San Juan way. Placer 
proposition on the bars of the old 
river bed. Just four of us. The big 
Swede, as we call him, principally 
because he ain’t a Swede, is the head 
guy. Then there’s the cook; he’s an 
old cavalry man, and has fought In- 
dians all over Arizona and New 


Ol-Jay-Toe, or mooiwater wash, so calied because the water is always white 
with a moonlight coloring. The rocks are of red or brown coloring. 
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Saw-toothed ridge, with wonderful colored rocks near Moqui divide. These 
naked walls show the softly blending and harmonious color scheme of a 
Turkish rug. 


Mexico. Otizan is our guide; he’s a 
Navajo Indian, and myself—used to 
punch steers, but now I’m ridin’ herd 
on bunches of tenderfeet that want to 
see the desert, or else hoss wranglin’ 
for prospectin’ parties like this one.” 
You will have two hundred miles to 
travel before you come to the valley 
of the San Juan—but such miles— 
roadless miles that try your wagon, 
your horse and yourself, and if there 
are any weak places in any of these, 
they will be found. But the beauty, 
the glory of it all! If you have once 
seen it, you can never forget it. From 
some upreared mesa you look over 
an enchanted land, with its deep cut 
gorges, its curiously carved rock for- 
mations, and, league on league to the 
far-flung horizon, mesas and moun- 


tains, water-worn arroyos and wind- 
eroded bluffs. It is as though the 
whole region had, while still in liquid 
state, been wind-driven and _ storm- 
lashed and rolled, billow-like, before 
the fury of some prehistoric tempest, 
and in a moment, been frozen into im- 
mobility. On all sides rise curious ter- 
races, and massive peaks, while the 
cliffs are vivid with alternating bands 
of brown and yellow, of red and blue. 
Across the naked walls nature has 
flung her many-colored banners. 

At the entrance to Copper Canyon, 
like terra cotta islands from a giav- 
green sea, rise a missive group of rocks 
which dominate the plain. Fire and 
water and wind have wrought their 
will until the region is a veritable fairy 
land. 
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Nature, in some convulsive shudder, 
has upheaved Capitan, a grim tower 
that rises, sertinel-like, a sheer thou- 
sand feet above the lava strewn foot- 
hills. At its foot turned to stone are 
the trees that grew here ages ago. 

Not only is the land rich in gold, 
but here also are vast deposits of cop- 
per and other minerals. At Coal Mesa 
a vein of coal crops out, which is vis- 
ible for miles; here, too, nature has 
placed deposits of peat and fire-clay 
which occur with the coal, and are 
capped with heavy masses of slate and 
sandstone. 

One could readily fancy that this 
region had been the home in some far 
past age of a race of giants, who in 
their play had thrown immense bould- 
ers over the face of the country, or 
stacked them, here and there, in fan- 
tastic and picturesque disarray. At 


Ol-jay-toe, or Moonwater Wash, as it 
is called, boulders as large as houses 
are scattered promiscuously through- 
out the valley. 

Beyond the passes in the gorges lies 
the desert—the death-dealing, the 
life-giving desert. Woe to the city- 
born if he becomes lost in its mazes! 
A tiny blot on the glittering whiteness 
of the sand, a few high-circling buz- 
zards hastening to the spot, another 
pile of whitened bones. Life-giving? 
Yes, this rich, volcanic ash, when car- 
ried by the San Juan, or the Colorado, 
to the valleys below, make farm lands 
fertile beyond compare. 

Here, by a scanty stream, you come 
upon some hogans, rude mud huts, in 
which the Navajos are camped. If 
chance favors, you may see a wrinkled 
squaw catch a sheep, and with her 
knife cut the wool from its back. Here, 
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A rocky road near 
y the mouth of Copper Canyon. 


Desert land in the Owens’ River Valley 


too, you will see the wool spun into 


coarse-fibred thread and dyed in soft 
tints of red and brown. On the 
ground, with her hand loom in front 
of her, sits a Navajo squaw, weaving 
in rude design the history of her life, 
or of the tribe, into the blanket. 
When the sun is blazing down from 
an unclouded sky, you will see, as you 
toil over the chocolate colored ridges 
and the long, desolate stretches of 
eye-straining white sand, the soap- 
weed and dwarfed cactus waver in the 
shimmering heat, and, even as you 
look, there appears in the distance a 
tree-fringed lake. You can see the rip- 
ple of the waves on its surface; you 
can see them break on the pebbly 
beach. Press forward ever so eagerly, 
you will not quench your thirst from 
its sparkling waters, for ever as you 
advance, it recedes. Now, like the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream, it 


fades away, and in its place, as if by 
fairy magic, there appears an ancient 
cliff village. So distinct are the rock- 
formed walls, so plainly can you see 
the bits of broken pdttery lying near 
the cave-like doors that it seems in- 
credible that, like the lake, it is mere- 
ly a mirage. 

Days of unclouded sun, skies of 
azure and turquoise, nights dream-like 
with the mellow, silvery moonlight 
which turns the familiar landscape to 
a mystic and unknown land, gorges, 
gloomy and mysterious, cliffs and 
mesas, ribboned with a harmony of 
blended colors, weird columns and 
picturesque castellated crags, fire- 
formed and water-spun buttes—such is 
the desert. Its ruggedness may repel, 
but its mystery beckons. Neither peril 
nor hardship can daunt those who 
have felt its witchery and heard its 
call. 
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Where the Swallows Builded 


A Story of San Juan Capistrano 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


HIS is the story of the faith of 
Pepita Arregua. She was 
fat and ugly, and was two- 
thirds Indian. Sometimes she 
picked fruit for a living, sometimes 
she did ranch-work, sometimes she 
cultivated her own bit of ground, ten 
miles away from Capistrano. Her 
husband was dead, and she had a son, 
Juan, in whom her Mexican blood was 
more developed, for he was light in 
color and handsome. 


Every Sunday, Pepita came down 
to the ruined -mission of San Juan 
de Capistrano, walking ten miles down 
and ten miles back. At first she had 
brought Juan in her arms, then he had 
been able to walk for himself. 

Now, the mission had been de- 
serted for twenty years and more, ex- 
cept for the padre who came over the 
hills to hold service each Sunday for 
the Indians and Mexicans. The place 
was uncared for, desolate, destroyed 


“A corner of the building still remained.” 
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by the terrible earthquake nearly a 
hundred years before. The old bells 
had been placed in niches and still 
rang out faintly, but over all the patio 
and ruins the weeds were shoulder- 
high. In the ruins of the great church 
the swallows built their mud nests, 
and under the eaves. 

“But it is holy,” old Pepita would 
look about, her brown face wrinkled, 
and would clasp Juan’s hand ‘very 
tightly, as they rested after the ser- 
vice. ‘After this place I named you, 
nino. Yes, it is holy, and some day 
will come men to care for it!” 

A corner of the buildings still re- 
mained, roofed with the tiles that the 
padres had made a hundred years ago. 
And each Sunday, as they rested in 
the shade, Pepita would tell Juan how 
the mission had been builded; how the 
Indians had carried the stones on their 
heads for six miles, how the beams 
had been brought twenty miles from 
the hills, how the roof tiles and square 
tiles for flooring and columns had been 
made in the old kilns on the hill. 

They would wander through the 
ruined cloisters together, push through 
the weeds over the long adobe ruins, 
or perhaps sit and watch the close- 
built mud nests that clustered under 
the dome of the great ruined transept. 
And Pepita would tell of how this ruin 
marked the weaving shops, how that 
one was where the hides and tallow 
were made, how the church itself—the 
greatest of all the mission churches— 
had been stricken after thirty years 
of building and buried its servitors 
under its ruins. 

“Some day men will come with love 
in their hearts,” she would declare 
firmly. “Else, why should God send 
those swallows every spring? You 
will see, you will see!” 

But the years passed and no one 
came. The adobe crumbled a little 
more, the ruined arches fell with the 
rains, the old tiles slipped off the 
roof and crashed on the weed-grown 
tile pavements below. Once men had 
tried to rebuild it, long ago, but they 
had begun by blowing up some of the 
ruins with gunpowder, and their work 


had been ruined in a night—by a 
miracle, Pepita declared. 

“Yes, they had no love,” she said, 
nodding at the long arches. “God 
wants no service but that of love, 
Juan. But some day a man _ will 
come 

None came but the swallows, how- 
ever, who built their nests each spring. 
Juan grew up, clean-limbed and strong 
—and each Sunday he and Pepita 
came to the mission, ten miles and 
back in the hot sun. 

One day, when Juan was thirteen, 
they had come down as usual to ser- 
vice, and as it was summer they rest- 
ed in the weed-grown patio until the 
sun’s strength lessened. While wait- 
ing, Juan got water and mud and 
made figures as he loved to do, dry- 
ing them in the sun afterward. 

As he was at work, a big automo- 
bile stopped on the highway in front 
of the ruins, and tourists descended to 
look at the place. One of them, a 
man, wandered over to where Pepita 
and Juan sat in the shade. He saw 
the boy at work, and called the rest 
of the party hastily. They talked to- 
gether, while Pepita watched in sus- 
picion and dislike; then one of them 
who spoke Spanish made an astonish- 
ing proposal. 

He told Pepita that Juan was a born 
sculptor, and offered to send the boy 
to school in San Diego. Pepita at first 
refused blankly, the man _per- 
sisted. He was a wealthy rancher in 
the hills and had much money. He 
would pay all expenses and would also 
pay her for the loss of Juan’s labor. 
By degrees Pepita’s dormant ambition 
was aroused—not for herself, but for 
Juan. The ranchero said that he 
might become great if he went to 
school... . 

In the end, Pepita consented, with 
many misgivings. Juan, weeping 
loudly, was taken into the automobile 
with his adobe figures, and departed. 
Pepita looked after the whirling dust- 
cloud, drew her shawl down over her 
face, and went home alone—ten miles. 
Yet, for the sake of Juan, she en- 
dured the desolation. 
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After six months, Juan came home. 
Pepita hardly knew him, but when 
she had heard of his new life and 
work and of the things he was learn- 
ing, she said nothing of her own lone- 
liness, and he went back to school. So 
during three years he came home at 
intervals, more and more an Ameri- 
can, less and less an Indian; yet 


the ranchero, and read it to her be- 
cause Pepita could not read. And the 
ranchero wanted to send Juan to Eu- 
rope. 

It took Pepita a very long time to 
understand where Europe was, but 
when she did comprehend, she sat 
down in the corner and drew her 
shawl over her face. Juan left the 
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“The ruined transept of the great chu:ch, where the swallows builded.’ 


every time he came they went down 
each Sunday to the old mission, ten 
miles and back. 

At last he came home for good; at 
first it was a joyful then a terrible day 
for Pepita, whose hair was now very 
gray. For Juan brought a letter from 


matter in her hands, for he was duti- 
ful, but he wanted very much to go to 
Europe. This was on a Saturday, and 
the next day the wealthy ranchero 
was to meet them at the mission to 
obtain Pepita’s answer. 

The next morning they started early 
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—Pepita in her sober black, barefoot; 
Juan in his new clothes. And at the 
mission they found a new padre—a 
stooping, gentle-faced young man 
named O’Flynn, who was said to be 
dying from consumption. He was 
stopping in the village, and had taken 
charge. 

When Pepita and Juan sat under the 
pepper-trees and rested, that after- 
noon, the new padre joined them. He 
had heard of Juan, and asked many 
questions; so kindly were his blue 
Irish eyes, so sweet was his death- 
“touched face, that Pepita found her 
distrust at once dispelled, and she 
opened her heart freely. 

“T do not know,” and O’Flynn 
looked across at the red roof tiles. 
“Perhaps I have failed elsewhere in 
the world, Pepita, and was sent here. 
What a beautiful task it would be to’ 
rebuild this place, to restore what 
there is left of it, and to do it exactly 
as it was first built—not as they have 
restored the cther missions, ruining 
them!” 

“Why not?” cried Juan, his dark 
-eyes flashing as he sat up. “Why 
could it not be done, padre? If men 
had love in their hearts si 

O’Flynn smiled sadly. ‘There is 
no money, no revenue. We do not 
know how the old place was built, 
even. Look at the door-sills, see how 
curiously they were put together. But 
the old paint is not like our paint. 
And if we reconstructed the roof of 
tule and rawhide, and the plaster, how 
would we paint them as they were 
painted? No one knows what colors 
were used, or how the tinting was 
done 

“But listen!” Juan sprang up eag- 
erly. “You could live in the unruined 
part, and by tilling the weed-grown 
spaces in the court and patio a living 
could be made! Two men could do 
it—and the work might be slow, but it 
would be work of love.” 

“Yes, but there is no second man,” 
smiled O’Flynn, though his blue eyes 
were alight with the vision. “Also, 


I am not strong and cannot work much 
and know nothing of the use of paints 


or how to work with stone and plas- 
ter.” 

Pepita, who had been listening with 
her shawl over her head, looked up as 
a big motor car halted in the road. A 
moment later the ranchero appeared, 
striding toward them; he doffed his 
wide hat and was introduced to 
O’Flynn by the beaming Juan. They 
talked of Europe and the great things 
Juan could do. Pepita had not yet 
given her answer, and after a little 
she rose and trudged off, unnoticed. 

Ten minutes later Juan saw that she 
was not there, and with a word to the 
others he went in search of her. Find- 
ing the little chapel locked, he went 
on into the old courtyard where the 
crumbling arches lined three sides and 
ruined adobe walls the fourth. Pepita 
was not there, but Juan stood gazing 
around, thrilled by the desolate beauty 
of the place. 

He remembered the tales his mother 
had told him of its building, and his 
fingers went out against the crumbling 
tiles of the nearest arch with curious 
reverence. Yes, there was love in 
every foot of this ruin, love and ser- 
vice. And his mother had always said 
that men would come to care for the 
holy place, in love—why, that was ex- 
actly the way the new padre had 
spoken, too! 

Juan started, surprised by the 
thought. Could it be that his mother’s 
prayers and longings had thus been 
answered? But no—O’Flynn was ill, 
and the work would require two men 
at least, and would be long, years long. 
No, this was not the man. So with a 
last look around, he passed on into 
the mass of ruins behind the building. 

His mother was not there. Juan 
gazed around him, wondering where 
she could be; and as he stood, he re- 
membered other tales she had told 
him. In here was the sanctuary of the 
second church, built of adobe after 
the earthquake, and now completely 
fallen to ruin. Underneath the weeds 
were fallen stones and rotted beams. 
Pepita had once said that some of 
the padres lay buried there, forgotten 
utterly. Juan felt a tinge of awe as 
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Along the old mission wall. 


he looked down into the place, then 
passed on across another ruined wall. 

From here he could see the niches 
where the bells were hung—the same 
sweet old bells that had hung in the 
great church. The blocked-up door- 
ways, the ruined and weed-hung walls, 
the high back of the great transept— 
as Juan’s eye swept over these, he 
realized at last the strong faith and 
longing of his mother. His trained 
artist’s sense told him what her un- 
tutored faith had told her—that all 
this was too beautiful, too firmly 
builded in love and service to perish. 
Surely, men would come... . 

There was only one other place his 
mother could be, and this was in the 
tall transept itself, the domed sanctu- 
ary of the great church where the 
swallows builded. There were no 
swallows now, however, for it was late 


in the year and they had departed. 
Juan stepped into the little stone room 
off the transept, where had been the 
sacristy of the great church—and then, 
startled, he paused abruptly and lis- 
tened. 

Very rarely had he heard his mother 
cry, for Pepeta was of stolid stock, 
and when she wept it was in silence. 
Now, however, he heard great chok- 
ing sobs and was terrified; they 
seemed to come from the very soul of 
his mother, and there were words— 
soft Spanish words that seemed to 
hold him in cold terror. 

“Oh, God—he never understood at 
all!” The broken words pierced into 
Juan’s heart as he listened. “I told 
him—he never understood! He never 
knew why I let him go, nor how I 
hoped that he would be the one. Oh, 
God—God—how I wanted him to 
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learn and be wise and great, and come 
back to his old madre and give You 
his love and service here 1“ 

Very softly, Juan retraced his steps. 
When he re-entered the patio and 
came up to the ranchero and Padre 
O’Flynn, his face was set and white, 
his lips trembling. 

“Come with me—quickly,” he said, 
and in astonishment they obeyed. 

He led them around to the transept 
by the front way. Their steps must 
have warned Pepita, for they found 
her sitting quietly, her black shawl 
over her face, as Indian women have 
sat through all the years. 

They paused before her, and Juan 
turned to the ranchero. 

“My mother will tell you if I can 
go or not,” he said, his voice un- 
steady. 

“Va, mi hijo,” she said, not looking 
up. “Go, my son.” 

Then Juan laughed—so _ strangely 
that the other two men stared at him. 
With a flame dancing in his eyes, he 
turned to O’Flynn, and spoke in quick 
Spanish. 

“No,” he cried, “I will not go! Long 
ago my mother told me that men would 
come to labor here in faith and love, 
and it was true. You have come. You 
are not well and you can do little; I 
am strong and can do much. To- 
gether we can live here! My mother 
can till the ground, with my help, and 
earn our bread; you can regain your 
strength; you can use my hands and 
knowledge and skill, and we will build 
in love and service!” 

' He turned to the amazed ranchero, 


and smiled softly. 

“And you, who have done so much 
for me, who have given me skill and 
education and teaching, are you not 
willing that I should do this? Which 
were better for me—to go and spend 
your money in Europe, learning new 
things, or to remain here where my 
fathers labored, to spend what I have 
in loving service, to give what I can to 
restoring this place where men lived 
unselfish lives and served God ?” 

‘There was silence, as Pepita stared 
up, her brown face incredulous and 
glorified. Twice the ranchero opened 
his mouth to speak, and twice he could 
not; for he was a good man and un- 
derstood fully. Then, huskily, he 
spoke: 

‘‘Juan—do as God—bids you.” And 
with that he turned and departed. 

But Juan had caught up Pepita into 
his arms. As they stood, there came 
a subdued crash; perhaps loosened by 
the footsteps of the ranchero, two or 
three old mud nests had fallen from 
the vaulted dome above. O’Flynn 
looked up, then gave a cry. 

“Juan—look! The tinting!” 

There where the nests had been, 
preserved from weather and rain and 
damp, stood out delicate copper-green 
and gold tinting, in fine tracery against 
the dull plaster. For a moment Juan 


stared up, then with a laugh of happi- 
ness he caught the padre’s hand and 
looked down into his mother’s eyes. 
“Mi madre,’ he said softly, “did 
not God send the swallows——” 
But his voice choked suddenly, for 
Pepita was weeping in pure happiness. 
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tHE SHELL 


By Thomas Durley Landels 


Beside the sea upon the wave-washed sand 
I found a tiny, pink, transparent shell; 
And as it lay, a jewel, in my hand, 
I traced its lines and marked its beauty well. 


A perfect thing it was, its workmanship 
A miracle of beauty; every line 
-From tiny hinge to tiny curving lip 
Seemed drawn by magic pencil all divine. 


A hundred tints more delicate than air 

Had met and mingled in that narrow space. 
So fragile was its form, so fine and rare, 

A single touch might mar its fairy grace. 


And yet withal so strong it was, so tough, 
The mighty ocean-tides swept harmless by: 

The roaring surges were not strong enough, 
Nor raging storms, to spoil its symmetry. 


It lay unbroken where the boisterous wave 
Had cast it down, that tiny fragile form— 
So fragile, yet with inward strength to brave 
The tides, the waves, the warring winds, the storm. 


I knew a woman’s heart, a fragile thing, 
So tender, gracious, sensitive, it seemed; 
Set to rare music was its every string— 
A gem from which a heav’nly radiance streamed. 


More beautiful it was, more subtly fair 
Than any loveliest flow’r that ever blew— 
Itself a flow’r, indeed, whose fragrance rare 
Made sweet the neighborhood wherein it grew! 


So delicate it was, so finely wrought, 
An unkind word, a slight, a heedless word, 
Would crush and break it as a thing of notght, 
And leave it bleeding like a wounded bird. 


And yet that woman’s heart was stout and strong—- 
Stout as the oak. wind-lashed and tempest-worn— 
Strong as the rock that battles all night long 
With tide and surge, and laughs to greet the morn. 


Steadfast it stood, unscathed, serenely calm, 

Through all life’s storms, its pains and griefs and woes— 
Only, more loving, more replete with balm, 

More fragrant with the sweetness of the rose. 


Oh, home of love! a wondrous gem thou art, 

So frail and fragile, yet so strong and brave! 
The crowning work of God is woman’s heart, 

A lovely shell left by life’s tidal wave. 


The Dervish and the Nautch-Girl 


By Regina Miriam Block 


lazily upon the red string-mat 

on the house-roof, and rolled 

the opium ball between her 
hands. It was said of Azizan in the 
city that she was at once the best 
dancer and the worst woman in Agra. 
It was also said of her that she had 
loved no man in her heart, and when 
she was asked by an amorous poet 
from Kashmir if she had a heart at 
all, she had flung one of her turned-up 
slippers at his head and cried how 
she had worn her heart upon its sole 
and crushed it long ago in dancing. 
And she had laughed. But the poet 
had written a Ghazel about her laugh- 
ter, for he said it sounded like a wild 
thing weeping at the falsehood and the 
treachery of ‘men. And he had sent 
it to her in a silken wrapper. But as 
it was in Persian, which she could not 
understand, she had rolled it up mock- 
ingly and used it to light her turquoise 
nargilah. 

Yet certain it was that Azizan was 
lovely, with an Eastern beauty more 
subtle than a serpent, and tenuous as 
a vine. Her hair was blue-black and 
starred with dhatura flowers; her eye- 
lids were darkened, and at the corner 
of her left eye there was a little cin- 
que spotted mole. Her mouth was 
more petulant than savage, and she 
was c'ad in a purple saree redolent of 
attar from Nepal. Henna flashed on 
her finger-tips, and on her wrists 
clashed rare bracelets of Jeypore ena- 
mel. She expressed at once the ec- 
—y of the dance and the radiance of 
ife. 

A native boy with a saffron loin- 
cloth crouched at her head, fanning 
her with a peacock feather fan sewn 
over with green beetle-wings. It was 
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very pleasant upon the house-roof, 
away from the day-heat, and Azizan 
worshiped the sun like a cat. Far be- 
low she could see the bazaar, with its 
chattering buyers and  cross-legged 
carpet-sellers; down in the street am- 
bled mules and carts drawn by white 
oxen. Women in divers-tinted gar- 
ments were going down to fetch water 
with brass lotahs poised on their 
heads. 

Farther away, she saw the sacred 
Ganges River and the dream-like dome 
of the Taj Mahal—at once the tomb 
of dead beauty and a shrine of living 
glory. In the clear skies overhead 
pigeons circled, cooing for the blue 
warmth of their wings. | 

“It is good to be young,” thought 
Azizan, stretching her toes and roll- 
ing the opium ball. And wantonly she 
recalled last night’s dancing down 
with the others in the bazaar, her tri- 
umphs in the revel and the kisses she 
had stolen from Nasir Ali, the sher- 


‘bet seller. 


The boy by her side suddenly ut- 
tered a swift Oriental cry: “What ail- 
eth thee, O Bimbi sara?” quoth Azi- 
zan, half opening the fringed lattices 
of her eyes. 

“See, see there———” stammered the 
boy, pointing. 

Azizan raised herself upon one el- 
bow and thrust her face over the edge 
of the house-roof. Beneath her, in the 
sunlight flooding the narrow alley 
came a tall, lean figure shrouded en- 
tirely in white from head to foot, but 
for the green turban upon its head. 
The man was reeling from side to side 
like a drunkard, and at his heels ran 
a jeering rabble of men, women and 
children. 

“Ahee, the drunken Dervish,” piped 
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the children. ‘“‘Tzssst, a Dervish bib- 
bing wine,’ sneered a fat woman. 
“Little glory will the Prophet have 
at thy resurrection.” And a hail of 
stones from the throng accompanied 
her words. 

The man stopped as they whistled 
round his ears, and stared about him 
in a stunned fashion. Azizan still 
peered over, her red-stained hands 
grasping at the ledge. The inscrut- 
able Fate while rules the destinies of 
all men in the cycles of creative de- 
struction caused the man to look up 
to where she rested. His pale face 
was set as a mask, but the great eyes 
burned uncannily within it like wild, 
stricken fires. The next moment the 
hooting had stopped, for casting up his 
arms, he pitched forward upon her 
threshold and lay there without mov- 
ing. 

Azizan arose and her little face was 
paler, too, although her drooping lids 
hid the expression of her eyes. 

“Bimbisara,” said, clearly, 
“come and help me to carry in the 
Dervish.” 

“But, lady, he is drunk,” protected 
the lad. : 

Azizan’s only answer was to pull 
him with her by his sleeve as she 
raced adown the stairs, swaying grace- 
fully from the hips as only Eastern 
dancers move. 

The curious rabble surged back at 
the sudden opening of the doorway 
and the men gaped at the barbaric 
beauty of the girl as she stood there 
framed in the semi-darkness within 
that contrasted sharply with the outer 
Indian noon glare. In the light, her 
slim body in the purple caree seemed 
to match the brighter purple of her 
lips. 

“It is Seeta come from Lankha,” 
quavered an old man, marked by the 
caste mark of a remote mountain tribe, 
as he stood gaping as if entranced at 
a vision. 

“She is assuredly after Ram,”’ 
cackled a city crone, as she nudged 
him and spat crimson betel juice. 


“Fool, dost thou not know Azizan, the 
dancing woman, who wears the hearts 


of men more lightly than her ank- 
iets 

There was a general titter at this 
sally, which increased to a roar as 
Azizan and the boy raised the inert 
figure of the Dervish under the shoul- 
ders and dragged him away into the 
house. “‘Mayest thou find a tippling 
Dervish as good as a sober Hindu,” 
shrieked the gossip, as the door 
slammed to and left the throng to their 
own devices, without, while the 
pigeons cooed and flitted ceaselessly 
above them. 

Meanwhile Azizan and the boy 
stood breathlessly in the stairway. 
The Dervish lay upon them in a dead 
weight, his heavy turbaned head nod- 
ded weirdly in the semi-gloom. From 
without, the clamor and the coarse 
raillery of the dispersing mob came 
mutfled, but it brought no flush of 
shame to the cold cheeks of Azizan. 

“Mistress,” whimpered Bimbisara, 
“the drunkard is too big. Verily, we 
cannot take him up the steps.” 

Her face knitted in anger. Her eye- 
brows shot in tiny scimiters. “Cow- 
ard, he is not drunk but smitten by the 
sun,’ she said, sharply. Then she 
smiled at him. “If thou wilt help me, 
I will give thee two annas and a dish 
of rice with sticks of cinnamon.” 

Bimbisara relaxed and nodded at 
this princely offer, and laboriously 
they half-carried and half-drew the 
fainting man up the stair that led to 
Azizan’s chamber. 

It was a large low room with chalk 
walls and a floor of red brick. A na- 
tive lamp of brass hung from the ceil- 
ing, on which sprawled one of those 
stuffed crocodiles which the Indians 
regard as mascots. Over a punkah 
hung an image of Krishna and Ganesu, 
the elephant-headed god of fortune; 
the windows were covered with 
reed-matting. In one corner was Azi- 
zan’s mattress littered with cushions 
and a chest containing her garments, 
adorned with gold and bits of red seal- 
ing wax and shreds of broken looking 
glass, wherein the passer was mir- 
rored in minute reflections for innu- 
merable times. Azizan had rinsed her 
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hair and steamed it with joss that 
morning, and the fragrance still lin- 
gered within the air. 

Azizan gasped and let the limp 
body slide from her shoulder and 
arms unto the bed. Yet she did so as 
if she were reluctant, and an indefin- 
able mirth seemed to die from her 
eyes, leaving them wistful. Rising 
slowly, she handed the boy the prom- 
ised coins. “Go now, Bimbisara,” she 
said, “and the kitchen-woman will 
give thee the rice as I told thee.” Bim- 
bisara went obediently, but midway 
he paused and turned. 

“Why, O lady,” he queried, “hast 
thou taken this stranger iuto thy 
house?” Azizan gazed at him as if 
she did not understand. Then her 
lips parted, and her face was full of 
worder. “Why?” she murmured. 
“Why indeed? I cannot tell thee, 
Bimbisara.” 

The boy looked puzzled and hast- 
ened away. Azizan stayed by the 
Dervish, alone with her new amaze. 
Then she rose, still gazing at him 
sideways over her shoulder as if fas- 
cinated, and fetched a wine gourd and 
filled some into a little bowl of clay. 
Next she gently unswathed his turban, 
whose green revealed that he had pil- 
grimaged to Mecca, and washed his 
neck and hands with water and put 
cool ointment upon his feet. His fea- 
tures, though still young, eaten keen 
to the bone as by some inner fervour, 
were as those of a dead man. Her 
fingers thrilled, and she sobbed a lit- 
tle as she lifted up his head, and 
holding it against her bosom, forced 
the wine between his closed lips. Most 
of it trickled back along the corners 
of his mouth, and she wiped it away 
with her soft hands. And whenever 
she touched him thus she sobbed with 
quick, bird-like sobs. But yet he did 
not move. 

Then she knelt mute with her palms 
on the floor on either side of her, and 
observed him for a long time in 
silence. “Why?” she mused, “thou 
Hindu Nautch-girl with a strange Ma- 
hometa Dervish. Does not the jagged 
bridge of Hell lie between ye? Why 


dost thou give him of thy substance 
who is as cow’s flesh in the mouth of 
thy people? And art thou not as 
pig’s flesh in his? Azizan the first 
dancer in Agra, Azizan the courtesan. 
A Dervish, a Sufi ascetic and thou. 
Hast thou not lovers tricked in silk 
and unguence from city gate to gate- 
way and beyond ?” 

She laughed aloud, but the sound 
rang sadly through the chamber. Then 
she leaned forward. “And his feet 
are bare and bruised,” she said in an 
odd, cracked voice, “and thinner than 
a fanstick is he. And such garments 
are not made outside Persia or Araby. 
O beggar-Dervish 

She touched his cheek with the tip 
of her finger as if doubting his real- 
ity. Still he did not stir. 

“If thou shouldst be dead,” she 
wailed, and suddenly bending over, 
kissed him full upon the lips. 

Then she sat as if turned to stone. 
But presently she fell backwards upon 
the ground and burst into a paroxysm 
of passionate Eastern weeping. 

And in this strange guise Love came 
into the heart of Azizan the Nautch. 
Alas! How many are his devices and 
how infinite his attire. But whether 
he cometh garbed as mummer or 
priest, as king or beggar, none can 
mistake his knocking when his hands 
beat on the portals of the heart. 


II 


So in that dim chamber Azizan 
watched the sick Dervish, while the 
sun went down flamingo breasted in 
the heavens and the pigeons ceased 
their circling. Till the full Indian 
moon hung low and lambent, sending 
its spear shaped rays through the 
reed curtains, and she knew that it 
had turned the Taj into a dream-pal- 
ace above the river. 

Anon she refreshed him with the 
wine and chafed him or put fresh 
water rags about his brows. The 
kitchen woman hobbled up to tell her 
that it was time for the dance, but 
she dismissed her harshly. Next the 
Nautch-women tripped her case- 
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ment to call her, but she assumed a 
plaintive voice and cried out she was 
sick. Then Nasir Ali, her lover of 
the night before, threw a handful of 
poinsettia flowers pattering against 
the lattice and pleaded with her to 
fare forth with him. But she sent 
him packing with a_ shrill, fluent 
stream of invective that detailed all 
his ancestors down to the cattle of 
his unborn great-grandson with the 
most exquisite intimacy. Bimbisara, 
having lunched royally off the rice, 
slept across her doormat till sunset, 
4 then crept away to his own peo- 
ple. 

And still she sat and watched the 
Dervish with her dark, insolent eyes. 
When it grew dusk, she lit the hang- 
ing lamp and placed another little 
lamp, made of shell and of the kind 
known as chirag lamps, which the wo- 
men float down the Ganges at the New 
Year to tell them by its bobbings 
whether its course will run roughly or 
smoothly, on the ground near by. In 
the unsteady half light the shadow of 
the Dervish played sombrely over the 
wall. | 

Azizan must have fallen asleep in 
her strange vigil, for she was aroused 
by a sound at her side. She awoke 
with a start. 

The room was bathed in the double 
glow of the lamps and the moonshine 
that rested in golden pools upon the 
floor. The Dervish was sitting up on 
the mattress, staring at her. His eyes 
were dilated with fever, and his teeth 
chattered audibly. He was speaking 
rapidly in a high, piping tongue which 
she did not understand, but she could 
see that his mind was wandering. 

“There are rose-leaves on the banks 
of the ruined city of Amber,” he bab- 
bled, “and multitudes of doves flit pink 
footed through Jeypore. But alas, the 
burning-ghats of Benares and ah-h! 
the awful Towers of Silence where the 
vultures crowd above their prey... 
Far did I go to see the entire sacred 
Koran writ in jeweled letters over the 
walls of the Taj. I who have seen all 
things seven times in Mecca and Me- 
dinah, and kissed the Caaba stone 
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amid the pilgrims . . But oh, the sun, 
the cruel, cruel sun, and where are the 
muezzins on the minarets at dawn? Am 
I already in Paradise ?” 

He held her fast suddenly with the 
strength of fever, and laughed through 
his parched lips. “Never have I 
touched a woman, but is this not a 
Hor-al-Oyun promised to the faithful ? 
How black are her eyes and her tresses 
are perfumed in all their strands. . . 
O Houri, O Peri, where is the fountain 
of Tasnim, for my thirst consumeth 
me by the very waters of the Garden- 

And he passed his hot, wavering 
hands over her cheeks and pulled her 
head backward by the hair. And Azi- 
zan, altiiough she could not follow a 
word, saw by his eyes that they were 
tender and grew faint with a name- 
less joy as she realized the power of 
those attenuated arms. He fell again 
into slumber after the manner of those 
in delirium in this sitting posture, still 
holding Azizan. 

Her limbs cramped and she nigh 
lost all consciousness. Yet she did 
not struggle to free herself, but lay 
there with eyes filmy for gladness, and 
fell into a kind of trance, drawing in 
the uneasy breaths of the sleeper as 
they sped gustily over her upturned 
face, which grew pale with a wonder- 
ful pallor. How long they rested thus 
Azizan never knew, but she felt the 
blood sink away from her lips; her 
body failed her, and she imagined 
vaguely that she was dying in the em- 
braces of a god. Was he really a Per- 
sian or,a mad monk from Thibet, with 
his lean, fantastic face and his form 
enshrouded all in white as in tomb- 
cloths? He had the eyes of a Djinn, 
a spirit all of fire and the voice of a 
ghoul; the arms about her were as a 
Karmabandh, firmer than steel and 
hot with illness. What strange immu- 
table lover had she taken to her heart, 
she who knew nothing but dance and 
laughter? And yet he lured her more 
firmly with some magician spell, than 
she had seen the charmers thrall their 
snakes down amid coolies and the 
camel drivers at the fairs. She began 
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to moan like a child dreaming of mon- 
sters. 

A mosquito buzzed headily over the 
net; the moon vanished behind a cloud 
bank, and the amber pools faded from 
the floor. Only the lamps flickered, 
and the mirror-sherds on the chest 
glinted like countless watching eyes. 

The sound of her weeping woke the 
sick man, and he flung her rudely from 
him and rose upright suddenly upon 
the creaking mattress. Azizan_ re- 
mained as he had thrown her, but she 
stopped her plaining. A quick fear 
contracted her heart lest his senses 
had come back to nim and he would 
turn from her and revile her as an un- 
clean thing. 

She watched him tensely in her sus- 
pense. He seemed to loom giganti- 
cally above her like a prophet. He 
stood thus for a moment, swaying 
slightly. Then he stepped suddenly 
from the bed and began to dance the 
Zikr, first very slowly and then more 
quickly. His mouth opened, and he 
muttered; next words came in a thin, 
fever-beaten voice. He began to 
chant the Song of Seid Nimetollah of 
Kuhistan, the mystical dance song of 
the Dervishes, which tells of the hid- 
den secrets of nature and the unity of 
the Godhead with Man. Deftly he 
imitated the coursing and rotations of 
the stars, revolving on his own axis 
round an imaginary Sheikh in the cen- 
ter, representing the sun. 


“Spin the ball,” he chanted, “I reel, 
I burn.” 
Nor head from foot can I discern, 
“Nor my heart from love of mine, 
Nor the wine-cup from the wine. 
All my doing, all my leaving, 
Reaches not to my perceiving; 
_ Lost in whirling spheres I rove 
And know only that I love... . 
I am a seeker of the stone, 
Living gem of Solomon. 
From the shore of souls arrived, 
In the sea of sense I dived; 
But what is land, or what is wave, 
To me who only jewels crave? 


‘crashing to the floor. 


Love is the air-fed fire intense 
And my heart the frankincense; 
As the rich aloes flames I glow 
Yet the censer cannot know, 

I the all-knowing, yet unknowing 
Stand not, pause not in my going.” 


As he turned and rocked his body, 
his eyes leapt into dreadful fire, and 
Azizan rose also in her crushed saree, 
and forced by the unknown impulses 
of her love, joined him as he gyrated 
in the chamber in the wildest, most 
licentious nautch dances of all her vo- 
luptuous knowledge, crooning snatches 
of Indian music to herself. 

The Dervish began to whirl in a 
frenzy and round and round, quicker 
and quicker, went Azizan. He sang 
on and on, and she shrilled forth as to 
pipes. and vinas and conches. His 
bellying robes blew out the chirag 
lamp. 

One moment her hands were as pink 
tipped lotus lilies, in another as the 
flat heads of serpents hissing forth to 
smite. Her slippers drifted like cres- 
cents. 

The re-appearing moon banded and 
chequered them in a pallid sheen. The 
Dervish ceased crying, his eyes were 
great and unearthly; Azizan could only 
sob above her straining heart. And so 
the remote ecstatic, the Sufi seer and 


the nautch girl, whirled together as 


pillars of living flame. 

Foam burst out on his mouth and 
mingled with the blood of his bitten 
lips; on Azazin’s brow the sweat stood 
in white beads and pearled her eye- 
lashes. The warmth of her skin ex- 
haled its perfumes of jasmin and at- 
tar. A savage turn in the dance 
brought them together. His robes 
caught in her flying feet and they fell 


And lo! the face of Azizan had re- 
laxed from the blue pain of strangling 
and was full of joy and the laughter 
of love. But in the face of the Der- 
vish was a great horror, and his glazed 
eves were terrible to see. 
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Where There is a Teacher 


By Alice L. Hanlin 


H, NO, I don’t regret one little 
() bit of that experience,” said 

the bright faced young woman 

with whom I happened to be 
talking. “It is all too wonderful. I 
can never think of a great patch of 
desert country or a swamp or a valley 
with human beings struggling along 
for what they think may come after 
a while, without being glad that I, at 
any rate, have had the privilege of 
being a school teacher under condi- 
tions that bring out the sticktoitive- 
ness in one. You see, it was this way,” 
she went on. “I was simply broke. I 
had had four years of college. My 
parents weren’t very wealthy, to say 
the least. It had been a strain on 
them to send me to college at all. But 
I was determined, and by promising 
them that I would pay back what they 
loaned me just as soon as I was out 
of college, they finally decided to send 
me through. Of course, any girl who 
goes through college can expect to 
get a High School position at say 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year. At least, that is what I thought 
before I tried it. 

Immediately upon my graduation I 
set out to find a school. I found, af- 
ter I had put in several applications, 
that High Schools want teachers with 
experience. My applications were all 
rejected. So very soon I decided well, 
anyhow, I could get a good position in 
a Grammar School. Why, Grammar 
School trustees should jump at the 
chance to get such a teacher as I was 
sure I should be. I talked with some, 
wrote to others, but every place of im- 
portance seemed to have been filled 
early in the summer, or to want ex- 
perience, and, as I wasn’t able to fur- 
nish that, I didn’t get a position there. 


By this time the summer was getting 
pretty well along, and I wasn’t any 
closer to a position than when I start- 
ed out. It began to dawn on me that 
perhaps I wouldn’t be able to get a 
position at all, and I began to wonder 
what in the world I should do if such 
a thing did happen. I felt that it 
would be a happening, for I knew that 
I was able to teach, and had simply 
been overlooked in the great throng of 
teachers that are always on the look- 
out for the positions at the beginning 
of every school year. 

At last, in desperation, I sought an 
agency. Now, I hate agencies. I sup- 
pose they are a necessary evil, and 
since I sought out the one that helped 
me, I have had many a teacher tell 
me that she has been helped very much 
through the teachers’ agency. Be that 
as it may, I should advise any young 
teacher to consult all her friends and 
relatives, and use all the pull she can 
get, and avoid the agency, if she would 
Save some money the first year. After 
she has been in the business a while, 
has established a reputation for her- 
self, and wishes to make a change 
where she knows she can get a better 
salary, then it is all right to consult 
an agency, for they do keep track of 
all the available openings, and can 
give valuable information concerning 
such. And by this time the teacher 
can afford agency fees. 

Well, I didn’t have long to wait: A 
few days after I had gone to see about 
a place I was called up on the tele- 
phone and told to come to the office at 
once, that a place had been found, and 
if I thought I should like it I could 
prepare to go at once. Like it! Well 
I guess I would. I told the man that 
called me up that I would take it no 
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matter where it was. I just had to 
have a place. So a half hour later 
found me at his office ready to re- 
ceive the necessary details of the 
place to which I was to be appointed. 

This was Thursday. In order to 
get to the place at which I was to 
teach, I should need to take the train 
that evening. I should reach a sta- 
tion about five o’clock the next morn- 
ing, where the train would stop for 
fifteen minutes. At that town the 
clerk of my school board lived. I must 
get off the train there and he would 
tell me something of the school and 
conditions I would find. It didn’t look 
very alluring to me, I can tell you. But 
I had said I would go, and go I must, 
for I needed the money. I rushed 
home and packed. I was in such a 
state of mind all that day that Il 
hardly knew what I was doing. “What 
a long way it must be from here,” I 
thought, “and I wonder why the clerk 
of the school board doesn’t live any- 
where near the school house. I wonder 
what kind of a boarding place I will 
have. I do so hope I will have a nice 
room. And I hope there will be no 
children in the family, because, while 
I like children, I shall be with them 
all day, and at night time I want to 
rest and plan for the next day’s work. 
I wonder if I should take my ency- 
clopedias. But I guess not. There is 
sure to be some sort of a library there 
where I shall be able to get any ref- 
erence books I shall need.” So with 
these thoughts in mind, I finished 
packing just in time to eat some sup- 
per and go down to the train. 

The next morning at five, the train 
was on time; I reached the little sta- 
tion where I was to get off and meet 
my future school trustee. I got off. 
He was there waiting for me. He 
was a kindly looking old gentleman, 
rough, to be sure, but I knew in a 
minute that I should like him, and 
I hoped I should see much of him. He 
looked me over for a minute, and then 
said: “You'll try to stay with us, 
won’t your The last teacher we had 
stayed only a week.” 


“Why, yes,” I said. “That’s what 
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I came for. How far is the school 
from here?” 

“Well, it’s a pretty long way, and 
I shall never be able to see you, but 
you can write to me when you want 
anything.” 

“Oh, I shall call you up on the tele- 
phone when I want anything,” I said 
glibly. I hadn’t any idea then that 
such a thing as a telephone hadn't 
yet been installed in that community, 
nor that the mail had to be brought 
into the valley on horseback or by 
freight wagon, taking a week at least 
for one trip. 

My trustee told me that a woman, a 
Mrs. Snowden, would meet me at a 
little flag station where I was to get 
off, and would take me from there to 
her house, where I was to board. And | 
with a pleading look in his eyes and 
a word for me not to get homesick, 
but to stick to my job, he helped me 
back on to the train and left. 

I arrived at Stone shortly before 
twelve o’clock. The woman met me. 
I looked all around for a town, but 
saw nothing but a few arrow-weed 
sheds and some tent houses. “But 
where is the town?” I ventured. “This 
is all there is to this town. We shall 
have a two days’ ride before we get 
home from here. So we will have to 
be starting out pretty soon.” She led 
me to her camp, where she had stayed 
the night before. In Stone there was 
no rooming house or hotel, and travel- 
ers had to camp or beg a lodinging 
of other campers, if they wished to 
stay over night in the place. The 
people all around the country were 
used to the matter, and always came 
prepared to camp out. At her wagon 
was a child. Mrs. Snowden had 
brought him along for company. I 
was very dusty after my long ride, and 
suggested that I should like to wash. 
Mrs. Snowden said that she had no 
extra water in her camp, but if I 
would walk over to that tent, pointing 
in the direction of one of the tents, I 
could probably get enough water to 


wash myself. “How funny,” I 
thought. “I never heard of any place 
where water was scarce.” I went to 
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the tent, however, and when I told the 
woman there what I wanted, she gave 


me a dipperful of water, saying that - 


all the water they had there was 
brought in on the train, and they were 
very careful in the use of it. 

She looked me over as if she were 
sizing me up, and then said: “Take 
my advice, young lady. You’re the 
new school-tetacher, aren’t you? Well, 
you take my advice and take the next 
train right back home and never go 
out there in the valley, or you will 
regret it. It isn’t any place for a 
young woman, or any woman at all. 
You just stay here till train time this 
evening, and then go back.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “I promised that 
I would stay with the place, and I 
must do it.” 

“Well, my best wishes go with you, 
but I am sure you will be sorry.” 

I went back to Mrs. Snowden, and 
after eating a lunch which she had 
‘prepared, we started out. It was hot, 
the roads were dusty, and while I was 
filled with curiosity to know some- 
thing of the country to which I was 
being taken, Mrs. Snowden was so un- 
communicative that I despaired of try- 
ing to keep up a conversation with her. 
So we went out into the valley. Will 
I ever forget my first night that I slept 
out on the desert? We drove late, for 
as Mrs. Snowden explained, the 
horses had rested all morning, and 
we would be farther on our way for 
the next day. About nine o’cle~'z we 
stopped to make camp. We gathered 
brush, made a fire, heated some coffee, 
ate some lunch, and then spread our 
blankets to sleep. But I didn’t sleep. 
I think I never saw nor have since 
seen so many rattlesnakes and desert 
rats and lizzards. The ground seemed 
alive with them. Mrs. Snowden had 
a revolver with her, and this she gave 
to me, saying that if I didn’t feel like 
sleeping, maybe I would feel safer to 
have this to kill snakes in case any 
came near the beds. I took the re- 
volver, though I had never shot one in 
my life, and I sat up nearly all that 
night, listening, trembling for fear 
some snake would come near. 


Morning-came, and with it another 
day, with its long ride. Toward even- 
ing we reached the home of Mrs. 
Snowden. The house was what the 
people now call stick-in-the-mud. That 
is, it was made of sticks laid horizon- 
tally, about half an inch apart and the 
cracks filled up with mud. No other 
houses were in sight, and when I 
asked where was the settlement, I 
was told that there was no settlement. 
That the nearest neighbor lived nearly 
five miles away. 

Talk about your heroes and hero- 
ines. Any woman, or man, who comes 
out on to a desert such as this, taking 
with him the faith that it may some 
day amount to something for himself 
and family, who lives as these people 
lived, hauling their groceries from the 
station forty miles away, who get mail 
once a week at the very ‘most, who 
have no magazines or newspapers, or 
music, or anything to break the mo- 
notony of the long, lonely days, these 
are the heroes. And with such as 
these has our glorious country been 
built up. 

It seems to me that I got nearer to 
the true God here than I had ever done 
in any of the large churches and un- 
der the best sermons at home. Out 
under the stars some nights it just 


seemed that one could almost talk ~ 


with God face to face. I’m sure He 
must be closer in some places than in 
others. I’m sure He is out on the des- 
ert, even if ~people do call it a God- 
forsaken place. 

Monday I went to school. Instead 
of the neat little painted country 
school which I had pictured, I found 
an arrow weed shack. Poles stuck in 
the ground made the framework. Poles 
laid across formed the rafters, and on 
this had been spread arrow weed to 
keep out the sun. The room had no 
floor, and the children and I had to 
be on the lookout constantly for the 
rattlesnakes which would come in to 
get out of the heat. There were no 


blackboards, no pencils, a few old 
pieces of chalk, a very little paper and 
no books except a few old copies 
which some of the children had found 
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at home. I wondered how I was to 
keep school under any such condi- 
tions, but I had said I would, and so 


I would. Well, I tried it for about a - 


week. At the end of that time I de- 
cided that I could do nothing with the 
things I had, but if I had materials 
with which to work, I believed it would 
not be so bad. I said as much to Mr. 
Snowden on Friday, and suggested that 
I should go home and get some paper 
and books which I knew would be use- 
ful to me. He was very much op- 
posed to my going. He was afraid, 
once I got away, I should never come 
back. To quiet that fear, I said I 
would leave my trunk as a guarantee 
that I would return the next week. A 
man was going out for some freight, 
so I asked him and he took me back 
to the station. When the woman in 
the tent saw me, she came over to the 
track where I was standing, and with- 
out waiting for me to explain my er- 
rand, said: “Well, you got enough of 
it, didn’t you? No one ever stays 
there to teach. It isn’t fit for any wo- 
man.” 

“But I am going back,” I said. “I 
am just going home to get some books 
and things which I know I can use 
out there.” 

“You’re a fool,” she said. “You 
better stay at home with your mother. 
That place isn’t fit for any woman.” 

I went home. And I came back. 
I brought books, pencils, a piece of 
blackboard, paper and many other 


useful things. And I stayed one year, 
two years, three years—why, I am here 
even now. 

The country has changed since then. 
Soon after I came, the district was 
divided, and my school was down 
there near the lagoon. Many a de- 
lightful boat ride did we have on the 
lagoon. Many a fine school picnic did 
we have down there under the cotton- 
wood trees. Now they’ve leveed it 
all, and the water doesn’t come in. The 
ditches have been built for irrigation, 
and things of course are very much 
better, but if I had it to do over again, 
I should do the same thing. 

I got experience. I know now that 
it doesn’t take buildings, nor appara- 
tus, nor grounds, nor any of the so- 
called necessary things to run a school. 
Given a teacher with the right spirit 
and some children, and she can teach 
and they can learn. And it was good 
for me, too. Oh, how I had to remem- 
ber the things I had learned. I didn’t 
have the reference books, you know. 
And now out of habit and desert train- 
ing, when I read something worth 
reading at all, I remember it. 

No, I don’t regret one little bit of 
the experience. I took up a home- 
stead with the others, and I am still 
here. What with the railroad and 
telephone and all, this can no longer 
be called a God-forsaken place. And 
won’t we all be glad when they get the 
new twenty thousand dollar High 
School built? 


WISHES 


May the gleaming bowl of Yuletide 
Brim with gifts of choicest wealth, 
And the sparkling glass of New Year 

Spill you happiness, joy and health. 
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The Law and the Lover 


By P. Deming 


their power by precedent or 
technicality to the extent usu- 
ally supposed. 

Come with me and let me give you 
a case: 

Below us is a vast plain, and across 
it is drawn a line of airy blue. That 
line is the St. Lawrence River. We 
are on the northern declivity of the 
Adirondack Mountains. 

This lonely little red wooden build- 
ing where we stand is the town-house 
where the town meetings and elections 
are held; and sometimes a justice of 
the peace holds his court here. This 
building shakes and shivers in the 
winds that come up from the vastness 
below; and the bricks of the chimney, 
above the roof, are wasted away by 
the gnawing of the elements. We are 
looking upon the highway where the 
storms travel and rage in passing from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf and the 
sea. 

In this remote town-house, in 1860, 
Lawyer Billings practiced the art of 
amazing the people. He only came 
occasionally, from the countyseat six 
miles away. He triumphed over the 
local pettifogger and the local justice 
of the peace. His assumed dignity 
and greatness imposed upon the peo- 
ple. 

But the point was that this lawyer, 
who was forty-one and unmarried, saw 
and greatly admired Lucy Mitchell. 

Beyond this long line of horse-sheds 
—which we see across the road from 
the town-house, is the Mitchell farm- 
house. There is where Lucy lived. 
She was nineteen and a rustic beauty, 
with dark hair and eyes. She was 
good and true, and a favorite with the 
people. Her father, Mr. Jason Mit- 
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chell, was an important man in the 
town. His many acres and his deter- 
mined will were well known. He 
wished his daughter to favor Lawyer 
Billings. And here the trouble _be- 
gan. 

Lucy, for several years, had been 
having an honest and faithful boy- 
lover, but little older than herself. He 
lived with his widowed mother a mile 
away, and had always attended the 
district school with Luecv. He was a 
light-haired, gentle youth, but very 
resolute and well-mated with Lucy’s 
more ardent temperament. 

Mr. Jason Mitchell had never fav- 
ored this boy lover, Robin Dawson. 
It was said that he looked higher for 
his daughter. And now he wished her 
to give up Robin and accept Billings. 

This state of affairs made talk in 
the town. Mr. Billings, in his usual 
grand manner, explained to various 
friends of his that for this mere strip- 
ling, without expectations, to aspire to 
the hand of the daughter of the lead- 
ing citizen of the town, and that, too, 
directly against the wishes of her 
father, was an impropriety so great 
that he felt compelled to rebuke it. 

He said that aside from his own 
feelings he would, from motives of a 
public nature, be unable to allow such 
a thing to proceed. He would have 
felt sympathy for the poor, misguided 
young man under some circumstances, 
but not as things stood in this case. 

The people generally took sides 
with Robin. They did not face Law- 
yer Billings and tell him so; but among 
themselves they held that the younger 
man had the right of the matter. He 
and Lucy had been true lovers for a 
long time, and it would be wickedly 
wrong to prevent their marriage. Ja- 
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son Mitchell was a tyrant and a dread- 
fully cruel man. He had broken the 
arm of a boy he once hired, and had 
killed valuable animals because they 
displeased him. So the people said 
in their talk with one another. They 
held that if Robin was not such a good 
and quiet little fellow he would run 
away with Lucy and marry her; and 
they said that this would be right. To 
run away to get married was common 
in the town. It was deemed reputable 
and enterprising even when no one ob- 
jected to the marriage. They knew 
that Lucy would agree to it the minute 
it was proposed. She was a fearless, 
spirited girl. It was true that Jason 
was reported to have told Robin that 
if he attempted any clandestine pro- 
ceedings he would kill him; but the 
man who would stand aside for that 
and not marry his true love was not 
the right kind of a man. Robin was 
just coming twenty-one. He ought to 
put on the necessary courage and do 
his manly duty. 

Much of this came to the ears of 
Robin and his mother; and action was 
taken in accordance with it. At two 
o’clock one bright May afternoon, 
Robin drove a horse and light wagon 
under the long sheds near the town- 
house, and two minutes later Lucy left 
the farm-house, skipped across the 
green lot, over the rail fence, under 
the sheds, and joined him. No time 
was lost. The stout grey horse was 
turned quickly and started. The lit- 
tle cross-road leading down the long 
declivity toward Canada was the one 
that was taken, and away they went at 
a rattling pace. How many of the 
neighbors were in the plot cannot well 
be told. 

It is known that about half a mile 
down the hill, when the pair passed 
the house of Mother Kearns, she was 
out and waved her handkerchief; and 
just beyond, Peter Green swung his 
hat with a hurrah for Robin. A mile 
farther on they came to the house of 
Father Snell. He was the old minis- 
ter who had ceased to preach, but still 
continued to marry the young people. 
Here they went in, and a couple of 


neighboring women were there, appar- 
ently waiting. 

In ten minutes, the knot was tied, 
and Robin and Lucy, laughing and 
happy, were again in the wagon start- 
ing onward toward the house of 
Robin’s cousin, who lived almost down 
to the Canada line. : 

It was just then that far back on the 
little road a horseman was seen, like 
a speck, coming on at a gallop. It was 
at once known that it must be Jason 
Mitchell in pursuit of the fugitives. | 
In talking it all over afterwards, it 
came out that Mother Kearns called 
to him as he went by to stop, and that 
Peter Green called out that the child- 
ren were married, and it was no use to 
follow. But he said that Jason went 
like the wind and acted like a wild 
man. His hat was off, and he had 
sprung upon his sorrel colt without 
stopping for a saddle. The rope hal- 
ter served instead of a bridle, and he 
used the knotted end as a whip. 

Robin and Lucy, glancing back, 
knew it was a sorrel colt he rode, 
and comprehended that they were 
pursued. Lucy was a good deal agi- 
tated, and wished Robin to hasten. 
In response, he urged his horse until 
he pushed him into a run. 

At Father Snell’s, Jason stopped a 
moment and demanded of the aged 
man, who stood in the door-yard, whe- 
ther he had married the runaways. An 
affirmative reply was given, and then 
Jason, hurling a curse at the old pas- 
tor, such as he had not heard for many 
a year, dashed onward. It was a two 
mile chase to the cousin’s. When 
Robin and Lucy reached there, Jason 
was less than a quarter of a mile be- 
hind. The two young people sprang 
from the wagon and went in without 
stopping to hitch the horse. They had 
been looked for, and the whole matter 
was understood at once. They were 
hurried up stairs and into the only 
room in the house that had an effec- 
tive lock on the door. 

In a few moments, Jason came rush- 
ing in, pale with rage. He did not 
stop to speak, but went from room to 
room, disregarding the expostulations — 
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of the family. He came to the room 
that was locked. He kicked the door 
with his heavy boot. Robin’s quiet 
voice came from the inside warning 
him not to enter. In a moment, Jason 
placed his powerful shoulder against 
the door, and exerting all his strength, 
the catch gave way and the door flew 
open. 

The strong man rushed in; there 
was a scream from Lucy and _ the 
sound of a quick scuffle, and then the 
startling report of a pistol. The scuf- 
fling continued, and another shot was 
fired. Then the noise ceased. 

A moment later, Robin and Lucy 
came downstairs together to the agi- 
tated family in the hall. Robin’s face 
was very white, except a large dark 
bruise upon it. He said in a hoarse 
voice: “I have shot him,” and then 
he and Lucy went out and got into the 
wagon and drove away. 

Jason Mitchell was found lying up- 
on the floor dead. 

Three days later Jason was buried; 
and Robin, who had at once sought an 
officer of the law and given himself 
up, was lodged in the county jail. 

Jason Mitchell had been a wealthy 
and powerful man. Billings did not 
exaggerate when he spoke of him as 
the leading citizen of the town. His 
sudden death by violence was a great 
shock to the neighborhood, and it was 
thrilling news far beyond, for a cir- 
cuit of many miles. That a mere boy 
should shoot such a man was regarded 
as an inexcusable and high-handed 
crime under any circumstances. Public 
opinion was strong in this direction. 
The young men and the women who 
had secretly counseled Robin and 
urged him on to the course he had 
pursued, now shrank from avowing 
any knowledge of or part in the trans- 
action. That voice which is controll- 
ing was against the deed, and against 
the one who had committed it. To 
shoot the father of one’s own wife was 
an act which neither the law nor 
humanity could justify. An _ indict- 
ment for murder was found by the 
grand jury of the county, which hap- 
pened to be just then in session. 


October was coming with its brown 
leaves and ripe fruits. The import- 
ant event of that month was to be the 
sitting of the Supreme Court of the 
State, and the court of oyer and ter- 
miner at the countyseat. A great 
judge was coming around the moun- 
tains, and Robin was to be “tried for 
his life.” It was to be an event such 
as had not occurred in the county for 
fifty years. There had been the trial 
and execution of a murderer in the 
early history of the settlements, and 
that was still told of around the fire- 
sides by the old people as an un- 
equaled tragedy. 

There was in the community great 
respect for what was understood to be 
a kind of abstract law, and for State 
authority. It was supposed that the 
great Judge who was coming could 
deal out the law and decide cases 
with almost the accuracy a physi- 
cian displays in dealing out pills and 
powders. A life had been taken, and 
in the natural course of events, Robin 
must pay the penalty. It was doubted 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
punishment might not be merely im- 
prisonment for life or for many years. 
Dan Kyle, who was the neighborhood 
authority upon the subject, favored the 
idea that it might be only imprison- 
ment. Billings, strange to narrate, ut- 
terly declined to say a word upon the 
subject. 

A lawyer at the countyseat was em- 
ployed by Robin’s mother to defend 
her son. 

The day came. The court house, 
upon a breezy height in the middle of 
the village where the countyseat was 
located, was besieged by people. The 
sheriff and his officers guarded the 
doors. The long court room was 
densely packed. In front of the 
bench where the court was seated, and 
back behind the members of the bar, 
sat Robin. Lucy was near him. It 
was noticed that Billings did not sit 
with the district attorney, who was 
the public prosecutor, but sat gloom- 
ily alone as a spectator. 

The trial proceeded as such trials 
do, with a long preamble in getting a 
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jury, and then a very protracted ex- 
amination of the witnesses. Nine 
days were consumed in the prelimi- 
nary proceedings and in putting in the 
evidence. Each evening a: a very 
late hour, Lucy and her mother and 
some of the friendly neighbors, in a 
rough lumber wagon, returned on the 
hillside to Mitchell’s Corners. And 
each morning at an early hour they 
were traveling back again to the 
court. 

These were heavy days to Lucy. 
But the heaviest days of all were the 
Saturday and Sunday after the evi- 
dence was declared to have been 
closed and the court adjourned over 
from Friday evening to Monday morn- 
ing in order that a little rest might be 


taken and counsel have time to pre- * 


‘pare for their talk to the jury. Lucy 
sat at home with her own mother dur- 
ing those two days. They were un- 
usually warm and bright days for that 
season of the year. She gazed long 
and mournfully out upon the wide 
landscape of the great valley and 
watched the falling leaves and saw 
the brown tints of autumn in the 
fields. The tragedy of her wedding 
had robbed her of her bloom. The 
brightness of her youth seemed dying 
with the sad falling of the year. 

Four days later, at the court house 
it came to be Thursday noon. On 
Monday and Tuesday the counsel had 
presented their arguments and made 
their appeals to the jury, and on Tues- 
day evening the court had charged 
the jury. The jury had now been out 
more than a day and two nights, de- 
liberating. They had sent in ques- 
tions, and had been three times called 
in and instructed by the court, but 
had not agreed upon a verdict. Robin 
was in his cell. His mother and Lucy 
had been admitted to see him, but 
had gone, and he was alone. He sat 
by the grated window and looked out 
upon a wide stretch of the far-off 
Canada woods. 

Robin knew that the great crisis of 
his life was at hand. The confine- 
ment and anxiety had rendered his 
smooth young face pale and haggard. 


There came the sound of footsteps 
in the hall, the heavy door was 
swung open, an officer entered and 
Robin was taken from the jail to the 
court room. It was very still there; 
the jury were in their places, but it 
was whispered among the officers that 
the jury had not agreed. The crowd 
parted, and the officers took Robin 
through to the seat assigned him. 

The judge was unusually calm and 
tranquil. The anxious look which he 
had worn dufing the days of the trial 
had left him. The hush of the court 
revealed the fact that some important 
event was now to occur. The inquiry 
was made in a formal manner of the 
jury whether they had yet agreed up- 
on a verdict, and the foreman replied 
that they had not, adding that there 
was no possibility of an agreement. 
The painful thought came to Robin’s 
mother that there must be another 
trial and all this harrowing labor and 
excitement be again endured. The 
dreadful uncertainty in regard to 
Robin’s fate must continue for months 
to come. 

Then followed a scene almost unex- 
ampled in the courts. The Judge was 
a man of wide experience and great 
reputation. If he had a fault it was 
his severity. He now sat for a few 
moments as if reflecting, and looked 
in silence upon the scene before him. 

The October sunlight came in at the 
windows, giving the room a golden 
tinge and falling upon the keen, in- 
tellectual face and pure white hair of 
the judge. His Honor looked serenely 
down upon Robin; then he spoke. 
The words came cool and business- 
like, and the people held their breath 
in the deep hush of the room. He 
said to the jury: 

“Gentlemen: It has so happened 
that I have learned the nature of your 
deliberations. One of your number, 
it seems, does not yet understand that 
a man is not compelled to wait until 
he is disabled before he has the right 
to defend himself. I have tried to in- 
struct you upon this point. Here is 
the case of one whose life, previously, 
had been threatened. And now he 
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was seized and bruised, and was in 
imminent peril. Whatever the moral 
right may have been, the father had 
no more legal right over this husband 
and wife than over any other. The 
court has become clear in doing that 
which might have been done earlier in 
this trial. We must be just. I do not 
think this man should be required to 
meet this matter again. Where a 
case, after consideration, becomes en- 
tirely clear, it is for the court to direct 
what shall be taken as the verdict of 
the jury. In this instance the ques- 
tion was submitted to you, scarcely 
doubting, perhaps not doubting at all, 
what your action would be. But you 
have not reached a verdict, although 
the court has instructed you repeat- 
edly. The court will now direct the 
verdict—what it shall be.” 

Here the district attorney sprang to 
his feet and protested vigorously. 

But His Honor, with calm severity, 
turned to the clerk of the court and 
said: 

“Mr. Clerk, you may now ‘enter a 
verdict of Not Guilty.” 

The Judge ceased speaking. There 
was a moment of intense stillness and 
astonishment, then a rustle all through 
the room, and a_ convulsive cry, 
“Thank God! Thank God!” from 
Robin’s mother. | 

It began to be understood that the 
great court could do this strange 
thing. 

Robin, who had been looking in- 
tently at the Judge, was at first 
stunned and bewildered; then, as he 
comprehended what had been done, 
and felt the great weight lifting from 
his young life, he wildly rose and es- 
saved to speak, but he could not. He 
trembled, his head drooped, and the 
muscles of his face quivered with 
strong emotion. There was crying and 
sobbing all around him. Lucy sprang 
to him with the exclamation, “Oh, 
Robin, Robin!” and impulsively threw 
her arms around his neck. Then the 
young man’s tears came, at first with 
anguish and bitterly, then in a flood, 
relieving his heart of its burden. 

The Judge sternly commanded 


silence. Robin was told he could go, 
and he and Lucy and the people went 
out of doors. 

Outside, there followed talk of the 
wonder that had happened. Had the 
court the power to do this unheard-of 
thing—after the case had been sub- 
mitted to a jury? It must be so, for 
the great Judge had done it. Some 
lawyers came out and were discussing 
the question. They tried to think of 
a precedent for the course that had 
been pursued. One of them strenu- 
ously objected to it. But on consulta- 
tion he conceded that it must, prob- 
ably, be right. And all agreed that 
justice required it. 

It was strange to see how plain the 
case was, now that the Judge had said 
it. The claim began to be made that 
a clearer case of self-defense as de- 
fined by the statute had not been 
known. That juryman who had re- 
fused to acquit was now spoken of as 
if he had been a villain. 

Robin’s mother suddenly left the 
excited crowd and hastened back to 
the court room. Evidently she had 
a thought upon her mind. She went 
in at the door just as the court had 
adjourned for the day, and His Honor, 
cane in hand, was coming down from 
the bench. As she entered, she met 
him and threw herself upon her knees, 
and in faltering words began to bless 
the man who had given her Robin back 
to her. 

“Madam,” said the Judge, sternly, 
“leave this passage-way clear, imme- 
diately, or the officers will compel 
you.” 

The astonished woman obeyed with 
alactrity, but was none the less grate- 
ful. Her intuitions told her that a 
fearless Judge had dared to do right 
in behalf of her son where a weaker 
one would not have ventured. He had 
defended Robin with his own great 
authority. 

Billings claimed that he had from 
the first foreseen that there must be 
an acquittal. He spoke in a friendly 
way to Robin, and remarked to some 
of the lawyers in Robin’s hearing that 
he knew the parties, and that the 
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young man would have »een maimed 
for life, or perhaps slain by Mitchell, 
if he had not defended himself in the 
way he did. 

The great trial was over. The peo- 
ple separated to their homes. A new 
thought had been dropped into the 
minds of the backwoods community; 
they perceived that the law is some- 
times a shield, They said a very sad 
thing had happened; they wished it 
had been different. But this matter 
could not be laid up against Robin. 


He was still to be received as the hon- 
est boy he always had been. The law 
had decided the case. 

“And yet, and yet said one 
and another hesitatingly. But the 
dim, haunting thoughts were not fully 
spoken. It was found to be too late 
to discuss the things that might have 
been. As time went by, a feeling 
of great compassion grew up in the 
hearts of the people for Robin and 
those with him whose lives had been 
darkened by the tragedy. 


TALKING 


I am so glad for all the little days 


That have been good to me. 


For all the birds 


That looked at me, and sang. And for the words 
The grave stars never said. And for the praise 

And brave rebuke the trees have given me. 

It’s what Dawns said that helped me to be free. 


Each daffodil knows things I never knew. 
Each weed has secrets it would like to tell. 
There’s always something that a lily-bell 

Can talk about, and interest one, too. 


I like to chat with cherry-blossoms. 


They 


Have usually something quaint to say. 


I have some friends—it seems so queer to me, 
Who only talk with other people! Why 
They don’t nod when the berry-blooms go by, 
Or smile back at the laughing apple-tree! 
They limit their acquaintanceship to folk 
Who speak in words. 


I think it’s such a joke! 


Mary C. Davies. 


FOS! 


By Nellie Cravey Gillmore 


ROM HIM: 
I can see the little pucker be- 


tween your eyes when you open 

this and find that it is really I 
who am daring to write to you after 
all that has passed. Will you be an- 
gry? or just surprised? Perhaps you 
will only be bored and a little bit dis- 
gusted, after that last, hard year of 
our life together. 

Why do I do it? you are asking. 
It is possible you may answer this 
question better than I. But there is 
something I want to tell you, Marga- 
ret; something I feel you must know, 
in justice to us both—especially to 
you. 
been thinking—thinking a great, great 
deal in the past few months—and won- 
dering. 

At first I was obstinate. You must 
have known that all along. I pur- 
posely closed my eyes and ears to 
reason, and your You said never a 
word, but suffered it in the patient, 
dignified way that belongs to you. 
Your very calmness fired me, led me 
to do and say impulsive things which 
I know now were the cause of your 
leaving me. For a time I was wild, 
relentless; I could not forgive you for 
the step. 
cold and hard, and blamed you for 
everything. But I have come to real- 
ize the truth; to know that but for my 
own selfishness and stubbornness I 
should to-day have you by my side: I 
should be the happiest man on God’s 
ong earth instead of the most deso- 
ate. 

The fact that you are married to him 
cannot keep me from longing for you 
with every fibre of my being. I want 
to see you. I want to hear the sound 
of your voice, feel the touch of your 


I want to tell you that I have 


In my heart I called you 


fingers and crush you to my breast. 
Though the law stands like an iron 
wall between us, in the spirit you are 
still mine, mine. But if I can just 
hear you say that you forgive me and 
that you are happy in your new life, 
existence may become a little more 
endurable. 

There can be no impropriety (can 
there?) in a chance meeting in some 
public place, chaperoned by the pass- 
ing crowds. Will you? There will 
be compefsation in knowing that at 
least your life has not been spoiled; 
it will lift some little of the burden 
from my tortured soul, and in the 
knowledge of your content, I shall ac- 
quire strength for the future, where 
you are not to be. You are not going 
to deny me this poor consolation? 


From Her— 


My life has not been spoiled, Harry. 
On the contrary, it has been broad- 
ened, filled, rounded out. 

I cannot truthfully say that I have 
not suffered, even as you. I must not 
tell you how much I have gone 
through: There were months and 
months when things looked all black, 
when I longed for Death to free me 
from the crucible. But all that is 
over. One morning I waked to the 
realization that the old, frivolous Mar- 
garet was gone. The brooding, des- 
perate woman who took her place had 
joined the shadowy ranks, too. I be- 
gan to triumph in my resurrection. I 
was glad of my sorrow, rejoiced at 
my suffering, proud of my deliver- 
ance. Through it all I had found my- 
self, and was satisfied. 

Then after a while, he came. He 


was one of the safe sort; a man I 
knew, deep down in my heart, I could 
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run no risk in marrying. He would 
trust me always, in everything. He 
loved me, and I felt that I could rely 
on him. 

There is no reason why we should 
meet now. I hold nothing against 
you. Long ago I discovered that I 
might have judged you hastily, when 
perhaps I should not have judged at 
all, just waited. It is good and gen- 
erous in you to take it all on your 
own shoulders. But you must not. I 
shall bear my part of the responsi- 
bility cheerfully, gladly. 


From Him— 


I am overpowered with melancholy, 
with uncertainty. My soul wavers be- 
tween half a dozen conceptions be- 
cause it is responsive to all the great 
instincts of human nature, and be- 
cause it is keenly cognizant of the 
iron bands of Duty and Obligation. 
Must we learn to look upon life as a 
progressive renunciation? A perpet- 
ual surrender of our deepest impulses? 
Resignation? Yes, when we have 
erred. Once I held the key of a great 
happiness in my hands—and I threw it 
away. I am bowed down by the bitter 
fruits of my own unreasoning actions; 
crushed at the appalling results of 
what I have wantonly done. Every- 
thing seems chaos. 

Sometimes I try to do even without 
Hope, but it is then that I realize my 
helpless dependence upon it—and my 
equally futile cry outside its doors. 

How many hundreds of questions I 
should like to ask you! How many 
thousands of things to talk about, and 
yet you refuse me even a word! How 
terribly hard it is to bear: this eternal 
struggle of which the phases are un- 
convincing and the end inevitable. 
For I, too, have been consigned to 
those “shadowy ranks,” and am no 
longer a vital figure in your life. I 
know it, and know that it is I who for- 
feited that precious privilege. I no 
longer marvel at the stoic philosophy 
which maintained the right of self- 
destruction. 

Will you not see me, just for a mo- 
ment? and for the last time? 


From Her— 


Seeing you would do no good; it 
would merely re-open wounds which 
would far better be left closed, to 
heal. 

We are all but weak mortals: poor, 
inconsequent human beings. Duty 
and Obligation, you say. That is it. 
Life is, after all, but one long proces- 
sion of “Ships that pass in the 
night.” Some of them are derelicts; 
now and then one goes to pieces on the 
reefs; a few reach a safe harbor. And 
so, there is but one thing to do if we 
are to be strong of heart and true of 
faith: keep your gaze fixed always on 
the beacon light—that beacon light of 
Duty and Obligation. 

No, Harry, I cannot see you. 


From Him— 


Last night I passed you in a crowd 
on Sixth avenue. I called your name 
twice, three times. For an instant, it 
seemed to me that you heard, that 
your face changed, grew frightened— 
a transitory look of the old repug- 
nance came to your eyes. Then you 
hurried on, I pursuing, till you disap- 
peared in the throngs. 

You were alone. It was late at night 
but I could see your face distinctly in 
the blaze of the electric lights. You 
appeared pale, thinner than I had 
ever known you, and your features did 
not bear the stamp of contentment you 
profess. If I thought that he was not 
dealing fairly with you... 

I noticed, too, that you were plainly 
dressed, without ornaments. You used 
to care enormously about such things, 
Margaret. You are changed. 

I returned to my cheerless rooms 
heart-sick and wretched. Everything 
seemed to mock me. The very pictures 
on the walls were gibing at me. The 
little wicker chair with the low arms 
you used to sit in (I shall keep that 
with me always), and the rosewood 
writing desk where you did your writ- 
ing, and the green velvet hassock that 
your dear feet rested on, all combined 
to rack my tortured brain beyond en- 
durance. I went back out into the 
night and walked and walked and 
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walked, not coming in till past mid- 
night. 

I spent a miserable, dream-haunted 
night. Always, in moments of brief 
unconsciousness, you were with me, 
now caressing, now reproaching. Once 
you came and kissed me, just as you 
used to do in the old dear days that 
are dead. Mad with joy, I reached out 
my arms and clasped the empty air. 
Again you stood before me, wan, hol- 
low-eyed and broken. I tried to speak 
—the words smothered in my throat. 
I attempted to touch one of the slim, 
soft hands hanging at your side, but 
with a pitiful little smile, you van- 
ished. 

Why did you elude me last night, 
little woman? 

Are you happy? I wonder... 


From Her— 


You must not send such letters to 
me. Have I not told you of the ful- 
fillment of a deeper, truer, broader 
life? Of my struggles, awakening 
and victory? 

Yes, it is true that I heard your 
voice. I saw you. I was a little 
frightened. I did not want to come 
face to face with you. I was afraid 
of what you might say. Surely you 
must comprehend! It would be like 
pricking a scar upon a tender surface. 
Nothing but harm could come of it. 

I am going away. Try not to yield 
to morbid fancies concerning the old 
life. Believe me, our separation was 
the very best thing for us both. I am 


happy. 


From Him— 


In spite of all you say, something 
convinces me that you have not told 
me the whole truth. Have you forgot- 
ten that, with all my shortcomings, I 
am not the type of man to sit passive 
when every nerve is tingling and 
smarting under the lash of a thousand 
misgivings and suspicions? 

I don’t want to incur your anger or 
even your displeasure, but I must tell 
you that I have been making inquiries 
and have discovered your connection 
with this slum work. Why does he 


tainty, that all is not right. 


allow it? Do you think it is the best 
thing for you? You were delicate and 
sensitive in those days, and I remem- 
ber that the sight of sorrow and suf- 
fering upset you horribly. Aren’t you 
squandering your youth and health in 
the quixotic pursuit of an exaggerated 
notion of philanthropy, or charity? Is 
all this the meaning of a “broader, 
deeper life?” 

Under ordinary conditions, it would 
be hard enough to endure—this seeing 
you kill yourself by inches; but when 
I reflect that I may be the cause of it 
all . . . the thought is intolerable. 

Why did you tell me you were go- 
ing away? Do you suppose for an 
instant that mere distance or time 
could make any difference to me? 
Never! Despite your firm refusal to 
meet me, I do not mean to give up till 
I have seen you face to face and heard 
the truth from your own lips. I am 
possessed of a frightful feeling of un- 
rest; an intuition that is almost a cer- 
I hold 
myself to blame, Margaret, and per- 
haps I am selfish; but I can never be 
fully resigned until I know! 


From Her— 

It is unkind of you to press me so, 
to almost persecute me. You must 
have seen that I deliberately evaded 
you that night, must have compre- 
hended that my reason was a grave 
one. I, far better than yourself, real- 
ized what the result of such a meet- 
ing would be. 

Why, why cannot you be brave and 
generous enough to let me rest satis- 
fied in the new life? Why tear open 
the old wound by forcing a return to 
memories that should never have been 
aroused. I had fought a heroic, and I 
believed, a winning battle. These let- 
ters have upset me terribly. But I still 
mean to win, and you must help me. 

If your regret for the past is genu- 
ine, prove it. Let everything drop 
where it is. Do not seek to recall that 
bitter period of raw grief, the black, 
leaden days of resignation, the tedi- 
ous months of readjustment. I could 
not bear a repetition of it all. 
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Let me feel that I can depend upon 
you. 


From Him— 

You are a sick, heart-broken wo- 
man. Your little experiment has 
proved a pitiful failure. You still 
care. Am I not right? 

If he were the sort of man you pic- 
ture, if you really loved him and were 
content, your face would tell a differ- 
ent story. Dear, dear, do you think 
that you can fool me? You must 
know that I worship you a thousand 
times more than in the honeymoon 
_ days and the months that followed, 
when neither of us understood! 

It was not so difficult a thing, Mar- 
garet, for you to go from me and 
marry another man. Has he been 
weighed in the balance and come up 
to your measure? You are still mine 
by every law but the law of man. / 
read it in your face. 

Leave him! come back to me. Let 
us begin the fight anew for our happi- 
ness—and keep it! My whole soul is 
bound up in you, and I’m not going to 
give you up. 


From Her— 

Boy! It was all a lie—a poor, mis- 
erable little lie. I have lived in the 
depths. My grief has been eating out 
my very heart. I could not have stood 
it much longer. When your first letter 
came, I experienced the first real joy 
that has come to me in five long years. 
I wanted to go to you. I longed to 
throw myself on your breast and sob 
out my unhappiness like a tired child. 
But I dared not—then. I was groping. 
I had passed through so much, had 


suffered so acutely that I could not 
afford to make another mistake. I 
could not tell just what your real feel- 
ings were; I wanted to make sure. 
And that is why I kept up the farce. 

Each letter you wrote brought with 
it fresh hope and gladness to my sore 
and aching heart. The resolute way 
that you surrounded every difficulty I 
reared in your path, your determined 
ignorement of my little devices, 
planned only to try you, filled me with 
unutterable joy and triumph. For I 
knew then that I had won you, and 
that we had both come out of the 
darkness to complete understanding. 

And the night that I saw you, read 
the story of your suffering in the lines 
of your face and the fast-greying tem- 
ples—the shadowed eyes and listless 
movement, I could have wept for pure 
happiness. I knew at last that you 
wanted me more than anything in all 
the world, that you could not do with- 
out me. But I was not yet ready to 
listen to the words I so longed to hear. 
I hurried home, quivering in exquisite 
anticipation of what I knew you would 
move heaven and earth to accomplish. 
Waiting was the hardest thing I ever 
tried to do, unless it was the writing of 
all these horrid, harsh letters when my 
heart was so full of gladness. 

This morning the birds are singing 
and the clouds are gloriously blue; all 
nature seems in harmony with the 
music and beauty in my soul. In all 
the wide universe, dear, nothing counts 
but just we two. It seems as if Para- 
dise itself had swung wide its gates 
to me, that I have entered and am 
waiting for you there. Come! 

P. S—He died two years ago. 
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GIVENS BABY 


By Alfred Howe Davis 


the old days had its advantage 

for the hunted. The cloudlet 

of smoke accurately indicated 
the location of the gunner, even at a 
distance of half a mile, in level coun- 
try. 

Given—Borax Given he was called 
on the desert—had occasion to deeply 
regret the passing of black powder, 
this early fall day in the year of the 
latest gold rush to Antelope Valley. 
And his curses on the modern smoke- 
less cartridge were sincere and pro- 
found. 

He had made five trips to the spring 
that day in an effort to get water. On 
the last one a couple of bullets 
chipped the sandstone uncomfortably 
close to his head. He had guessed 
at the ambush and returned fire. 

As soon as he judged it safe, he 
retreated to his shanty, built in the lee 
of a high mesa which stretched out 
into the vast, level plain. 

“They are still at it, ain’t they, 
Giv?” a raspy voice came from the 
depths of a flour barrel, and a woman’s 
head emerged a second later. She 
went to work on the dough without 
waiting for an answer, and apparently 
witheut expecting one. 

Given picked up a rifle which had 
been in use before that day, and, push- 
ing back a board from a window, he 
looked out upon the desert, which ran 
to the edge of the bowled sky, flat 
and dead. 

The woman worked in silence for 
several minutes before she paused, 
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and, carefully wiping the dough from 
her hands, turned to the crouching fig- 
ure of the man. 

“They ain’t got the nerve to come 
closer to-night,” she said. 


He did not answer, but remained at 
the opening a little longer. Then pick- 
ing up a water bag he went out of the 
house and down to the spring. This 
time he returned with fresh water and 
hung the bag on a nail outside the 
shack. The stiff wind which blows 
constantly in that country cools. the 
water in seasons when the heat at mid- 
day quickly saps the life from any liv- 
ing thing which may venture beyond 
the reach of the few and _ scattered 
springs. And while on this trip he 
sighted an object that strengthened 
his faith in himself. 

“IT seen two of them packing the 
third on a mule across the valley,” he 
told the woman on his return. “We 
ain’t going to be bothered with them 
again for a time. Your old man’s got 
an eye for desert shooting yet, Zen.” 

“You certainly got your eye, Given,” 
she answered, slowly. “You certainly 
have.” Then she went over to the 
window and sat down, engrossed in her 
own thoughts. 

The long twilight of the desert was 
coming on, and the wind battered 
harder at the creaking boards of the 
shack half-buried in sand which had 
banked about it with the passing 


months. 


Given walked to one end of the 
room and began breaking brush for 
the fire. 

“You're tired, mighty tired of this 
—ain’t you, Zen?” he said at last. 
“You're tired of this business of be- 
ing hunted like low-lived coyotes. 
You’re tired of this God-forsaken des- 
ert, with its everlasting wind. Zen, 
maybe we better get you to town. You 
been a good girl, and the Lord knows 
how I'd ever stuck it out here without 


you. 
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“We ain’t going to do nothing of the 
kind,” she replied quickly. “Nothing 
of the kind. Do you think I married 
you, Given, to quit you because you 
got the nerve to stand out for your 
rights 

Given went to her and put an arm 
about her shoulder. 

“It is our rights, ain’t it? It’s our 
right to stick to this land against these 
jumpers that get hungry for every foot 
of ground they see an honest man set- 
tle on. And it’s our right to see that 
those who was responsible for Davy’s 
murder suffer for it.” 

“Do you think the homestead is the 
reason why they try to pot you, Giv?”’ 
she asked, half timidly. “You know 
it ain’t. Its on account of your killing 
young Rincon, ain’t it ?”’ 

“Zen,’ Given questioned deliber- 
ately, “didn’t Rincon and his father 
kill Davy; didn’t they steal my cattle; 
didn’t they even run them off the 
range? Didn’t they get part of what 
was coming to them?” 

“Young Rincon got what was com- 
ing to him, Giv, but as for the cattle— 
well, at least two or three head, you 
know, didn’t have our brand on when 
they wandered into our herd. They 
do seem to be getting bolder. Some 
of old Rincon’s relations come within 
calling distance of the cabin to-day.” 

“But they didn’t stay long, though 
they did come precious close to get- 
ting me down by the spring. And 
‘what’s’ more, they took another of 
their dirty tribe back on a pack burro. 
Maybe I'll have to kill them mostly 
before we'll get any peace here. You 
know what my aims are. We need a 
home to tie to now, and I figgered this 
would make us one. But they seem 
to want to pester us even out here. 
And they is what is called law-abiding 
citizens. I got an idea, Zen, that 
about the next time I have the chance 
I'll get old Rincon, fair or four, and 
that we'll call it even and go back in 
the hills.” 

She was silent for a moment. Both 
were thinking of the word old Rincon 
had sent; that if Given did not go to 
town, then Rincon would come to the 


desert. And Given had not gone to 
town. 

“If you kill him, we never will be 
at peace again,” she protested mildly. 
“This ain’t the country it used to be.” 

“No, nor the men in it ain’t the 
same as they used to be,” he replied 
a trifle warmly. “They ain’t the kind 
that will give a man a break.” 

“And it will mean that we will have 
to be on the move all the rest of our 
days,” she persisted. “You know, 
Given, that we got to look out for the 
young one when it comes.” 

“That’s the reason I claim you’d 
better go on into Mojave,” he said in 
a low voice. “Goonin. I'll take you 
to-night if you want to go. But I got 
to stay here, Zen. This land’s ours.” 

She shook her head and turned to 
her cooking. 

With the coming of fall, the days 
grew shorter and the wind more vio- 
lent. The woman spent much of her 
time now ripping up old clothing and 
making it over into very tiny gar- 
ments. Given sat by the hour and 
watched her. He exhibited a sudden 


interest in affairs about the house him- 


self, and, taking some of the precious 
pine slabs he had packed from a de- 
serted mine in the valley, he worked, 
during the long evening hours, on a 
rude cradle which the woman lined 
with flannel. | 

One afternoon, while he was at work 
on the cradle, he caught sight of a 
speck moving along the western sky- 
line. With his glasses he made out a 
man on horseback, a carbine slung in 
the case by the saddle. 

“Old Rincon’s coming,” Given said 
slowly, leveling his glasses at the fig- 
ure. He could see that the rider was 
using a pair of field glasses now and 
that he had taken his carbine from 
the scabbard. When the horseman 
dropped out of sight in a ravine, Given 
selected a rifle and turned to the wo- 
man, who sat in fear over in a far 
corner of the room. 

“Don’t be afeard, Zenobia,” Given 
spoke gently. “There ain’t any use 
waiting for him to get here. You 
won’t be worrying, will you, Zen?” 
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“I won't,” the woman answered, 
bravely, getting to her feet. “And I 
know it’s his life or yours.” 

Given left the shack at a dog trot 
and struck a ravine leading west. For 
a couple of hours he traveled, when 
suddenly he saw horse tracks partially 
covered by the constantly shifting 
sand. He had not expected to come 
upon them so soon. 

He took the trail which, for a dis- 
tance, doubled back along the bank of 
the ravine through which he had been 
traveling. Then the tracks turned 
abruptly to the left. 

At that instant the truth flashed 
through Given’s brain. The rider, see- 
ing Given’s approach, had _ turned 
aside. He stood tense for a moment, 
ready for action, and his eye shifted 
quickly up and down the ravine. 

Then he followed the trail again, 
going slower now thar he had before. 
Occasionally he went to the top of 
the ravine, where his view to the claim 
house was unobstructed. 

At last he came upon a stove setting 
out on the prairie, all that was left of 
a bunk house that had been used in 
the old days when a placer boom was 
on in the hills. The constantly blow- 
ing wind had wrenched the boards off, 
one by one, and buried them in the 
sand. The stove itself was only half 
out of the dirt. 

Given sat down upon the stove to 
rest. He was about to go on again 
when a sharp clink sounded on the 
iron beside him, and simultaneously 
there came the report of a rifle. When 
the next shot tore its way into the sand 
in a line with the spot where Given 
had been sitting, he was down behind 
the stove, and was pumping away at 
Rincon, who had left his horse in the 
ravine, and was standing two hundred 
yards from Given, partially hidden be- 
hind a small sand dune. 

Given shot deliberately, and before 
his magazine was half empty he saw 
Rincon’s gun drop to the ground and 
his hands reach for the sky. Given 
waited several seconds, then with a 
revolver in working position, he arose 
from behind the stove, which had been 
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cracked to pieces in the short fusil- 
lade. He walked slowly toward the 
man. Old Rincon’s bearded face was 
flushed and his jumper front was wet 
with blood. He looked Given squarely 
in the eye. 

“Well, I’m done. Why don’t you 
shoot ?” he drawled sullenly. ‘I came 
here to get you, and if it hadn’t a been 
for that stove that I brung here my- 
self, I'd a had you. Why don’t you 
shoot P” 

Given’s fingers played over the trig- 
ger guard of his revolver. 

“Turn around,” he ordered. Rin- 
con turned his back. 

“IT thought that was about your 
size,” he sneered. “You ain’t got the 
nerve to bring down a man who’s look- 
ing at you.” 

Given walked up to Rincon, without 
replying, and searched him. He took 
a couple of revolvers from him, and 
throwing out the cartridges, placed 
them in his pocket. The guns he 
tossed into a gully. Then, taking the 
other’s rifle, he emptied the magazine 
and threw that in after the revolvers. 

“You can let down those arms and 
walk ahead,” ordered Given. “I’m 
a-going to take you up to the draw 
where you and your murdering outfit 
killed my kid brother, who never done 
anything against you or any other 
man. That’s been ten years ago, Rin- 
con. I’ve been waiting for you to 
come out here. I suppose they sent 
you because you was the sure-enough 
bad man of the outfit,” Given laughed. 
“You the bad man of the outfit. Well, 
I’m going to take you up the draw 


and shoot you like a trapped coyote, 


and I ain’t going to give you no more . 
chance for a fair shake than you give 


‘Davy. That’s all.” 


Rincon walked on without a word. 

Night was coming on when Given 
first sighted his cabin. 

“We got to go faster,” Rincon spoke 
for the first time since they had left 
the stove. “We got to go——” 

Given saw him falter and stumble. 

“Don’t try to play any game on 
me,” Given shouted angrily. “It’s just 
a little fancy of mine to see you gulp 
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your murdering life away on the spot 
where you killed Davy, but I might 
make a more convenient route of it.” 

Old Rincon said nothing. His shirt 
front was now soaked with blood from 
a shoulder wound. Given could not 
see that his eyes were shut and his 
teeth gritten in pain, and he would not 
have been concerned could he have 
seen. Vengeance for the wrongs of 
years was in his hands. Rincon and 
his men had persistently driven Given 
from one place to another. They had 
burned his ranch property, and when 
he had gone to placer mining with 
Davy, they had come upon the latter 
one night as he was returning to camp 
and had shot him. 

Whether or not the few cattle with 
the strange brands which had come 
into Given’s possession in the: early 
days had in fact belonged to Rincon, 
had long since ceased to be the great 
cause of strife between them. Mur- 
ders committed by both of them since 
then had strengthened the feud with 
bloodshed. Old Rincon thought of the 
details of the past, one after another, 
as he stumbled along. 

The lights in Given’s cabin shone 
clear through the gathering night. Rin- 
con’s pace was growing slower. He 
stumbled in a dip and plunged face 
downward on the sand. Given walked 
up to him cautiously and rolled him 
over on his back. 

“Rincon, you murdering old desert 
rat,” Given spoke low, as if the words 
were to be kept from a pair of coy- 
otes which slunk back in the shadows. 
“You may be dying and you may be 
faking. Now I’m going to leave you 
,- I’m going to leave you here to 

ie.” 

The man stirred. “Give me a drink,” 
he whispered. Then as his eyes 
opened and his senses cleared for the 
instant, he muttered: “Damn you, no; 
no drink from you.” 

“T’ll just relieve you of those bul- 
lets,” Given said, unbuckling Rincon’s 
belt and throwing it about his own 
waist. “Now you can sit out here and 
think over things until they get you,” 
and Given waved his hand toward the 


pack of coyotes back under the night. 

Old Rincon made no answer, but sat 
up and feebly tore his jumper and 
shirt away from his wounded shoulder. 
He watched Given disappear in the 
night. 

Once out of sight of Rincon, Given’s 
thoughts traveled rapidly back over 
the life he had lived for many years, 
the life of the hunted. With anger 
rising still higher in his heart against 
the man who had been primarily re- 
sponsible for his lot, Given hesitated 
for a moment as though to return and 
finish the work. Then he laughed 
when the sharp yelp of a coyote came 
to him. 

He walked up to the door of his 
cabin. A cry, that of an infant, came 
to him as he entered the room. 

Half an hour later Given was on his 
way back to the spot where he had 
left Rincon. But there was a new re- 
solve in his heart which, as he hurried 
on, gained strength. Zenobia, his wife, 
his son’s mother—Zenobia had .asked 
him to go back, for it would be a bad 
day to remember as their boy’s birth- 
day. 

If there had been a lurking desire 
still to see Rincon die as Davy had 
died, the last spark of it had fled when 
the baby’s tiny red hand had instinct- 
ively closed about his finger for the 
first time. Then and there he had put 
up his guns. 

He walked swiftly, but glanced back 
several times toward the cabin. The 
faint light shone steadily, and as he 
went on, new hopes, other aims than 
the solitary one of revenge that had 
been with him constantly during the 
years of manhood, took hold of him. 

Occasional yelps of coyotes guided 
him in a certain direction, and as he 
approached, the animals, sitting on 
their haunches a few rods from a 
splotch on the gray desert, scampered 
away. 

“Rincon,” Given shouted. “Rin- 
con.” 

No answer came. Given could see 
that the man was still sitting up, his 
head upon his knees. Given took hold 
of him. 
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“Rincon.” 

The man raised his head. Taking 
a flask from his pocket, Given poured 
some liquor down the wounded man’s 
throat. 

“Rincon, I’m going to take you to 
my shack, and put you in shape if you 
are willing to°call it square. As for 
myself, I’d keep on with this to the 
end. You know that, don’t your” And 
as though some doubt as to his motive 
might have arisen in Rincon’s mind, 
Given clutched him as he spoke, and 
looked him squarely in the face. 

“But my woman was with me in the 


fight against you and your outfit, be- 
cause she thought I was right, and I 
was in it because I knew I was right. 
Things are different now. I’ve got a 
son, Rincon, a son aged about six 
hours, and Zenobia figures I got to 
look out for him somewhat in this, so 
I’m going to pack out of this country, 
down into Arizona or somewhere, and 
get a new hold. And with you I'll call 
it quits.” 

“We'll call it quits.” Old Rincon 
spoke in a voice which came from a 
thousand memories of his own first 
born whom Given had killed. 


THE 


We stood there, two strong souls, 
Freed from the bond called life; 
Past all the time-set goals, 
Past all the strife; 
Stood where the strong winds play, 
Laughing and fleet as they. 
Arms round each other thrown, 


Brothers, alone. 


And, in the world’s mad roll, 
Clutched at each other, caught 
The swing, the naked soul 
Next soul, untaught, 
“God, this is wine,” he cried. 
Brother, for this we died!”’ 
And, with exultant breath, 


I, “This is death!” 


In his lean strength he stood, 
As gods are, straight and fair, 

And, strongly, “This is good! 
Brother, down there, 


I hated one.” . 


. Our eyes 


Knowledge touched. In surprise, 
Wond’ring, he whispered low, 
“What? You my foe?” 
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An Argonaut of 1850-52 


By Herman B. Albery 


Y NARRATIVE of events on 

M the Isthmus of Panama in 
1850 ended with my taking 

passage on the steamer Isth- 

mus on the 9th day of April, 1850. Not 
many things of note occurred on the 
voyage up the coast except an occa- 
sional sight of a whale and the sev- 
eral stops we made at the island of 
Taboga, at Realejo, where the gov- 
ernor, with his wife and daughters, 
came alongside in an open boat, and 
at Mazatlan, where a British man-of- 
war lay at anchor. As we steamed up, 
the Stars and Stripes were displayed, 
and the band on the British vessel 
struck up “Hail Columbia,” amid 
cheers and shouting. After long weeks 
of hardship and illness, with the ap- 
proach of my journey’s end in sight, 
all the latent patriotism in me surged 
up at the thought that this was still 
my country and I an American citizen. 

Our course lay so near the coast 
that we had frequent views of the 
near-lying mountain ranges. At night, 
active volcanoes enliven the scene, 
belching forth their streams of fire 
magnificently and illuminating the sur- 
rounding landscape. At the several 
points where our steamer stopped for 
coal and provisions, the natives 
swarmed about us in their small boats, 
offering for sale the fruits of the coun- 
try—oranges, limes, pineapples, a 
peach-like fruit called Mancho, be- 
sides the more substantial things to eat 
common to all countries. 

I am told that whales have disap- 
peared from these waters, but, as we 
traveled farther north, they became 
more numerous. Both kinds, the right 
whale and the sperm whale, were in 
evidence, and sometimes they came 
quite near the ship. 


Finally, on Saturday, the 4th, we 
get a fine view of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, whose peaks are visible 
above huge masses of white clouds. 
There are more whales, and then: 

“This evening at 9:30 o’clock we 
cast anchor off San Francisco. Sun- 
day, May Sth, we have a fine view of 
the back part of the city. We raised 
anchor and sailed around in front of 
the town. ‘The country is hilly, but 
looks beautiful. This is a splendid 
harbor. Got ashore to-day in the fore- 
noon. Friday night, the 3d of May, 
nearly half of San Francisco burned 
down.” 

The method of getting ashore was 
in small boats, as there was no dock 
large enough for our ship. In fact, 
the only dock at all was a small affair 
about sixty feet in length, called Cun- 
ningham’s Wharf, where the Sacra- 
mento boats received and discharged 
their passengers and freight. 

The San Francisco of 1850' im- 
pressed me peculiarly, and I will be 
pardoned for quoting from my diary of 
that day. To the San Franciscan of 
to-day it ought to be interesting: 

“This afternoon went through part of 
the city, and I must say such a place 
as this never before met my eyes. It 
would seem that the place was built 
in one day and calculated for a mili- 
tary encampment. All sorts of houses 
in all sorts of places. There are, it is 
true, some quite respectable looking 
houses, but then there are others as 
miserable looking hovels as disgrace 
the earth, Some who commenced 
frame houses would lack lumber, and 
make up the deficiency with canvas, 
and even this kind of house, and very 
small at that, would rent for $60 to 
$200 a month. These are some of the 
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Better houses rent 
for much more. There is very little 
regularity in any part of the city. 
Some of the streets are a complete bed 
of sand, and in walking I would sink 
down several inches. There are no 
sidewalks, so you have to wade right 
through it. The wind raises every af- 
ternoon, and blows so hard that the 
sand drifts like dry snow, so that you 
can scarcely see. This makes it very 
disagreeable. In the forenoon it is 
excessively hot, but when the wind 
raises, about two o’clock, it becomes 
very cold, and an overcoat is very ac- 
ceptable. This is the case every day 
this season of the year. Although this 
is Sunday, most of the stores are open 
and all the gambling shops are 
crowded. Most of them have bands 
of music. In passing along Clay 
street, I saw people returning from 
church; at the same time I saw others 
running horses, some drunk, whoop- 
ing and halloing like wild, and nearly 
everything else detestable.” 

Monday, May 6, 1850.—To-day, in 
passing through town, much the same 
as yesterday met my view. I have 
been over the burnt district. This no 
doubt is the best portion of the city 
by far, but now to look at it makes 
one shudder. Houses, merchandise of 
all sorts, one dark heap of ruins. Men 
who last Friday were worth thirty 
thousand dollars, on Saturday morning 
had to borrow money to get their 
breakfast. 

“To sum up the whole, I think San 
Francisco is anything but a pleasant 
place. I have no doubt it would be a 
healthy place if the streets were kept 
clean and the sloughs filled up and 
drained. As it is, there will be more 
or less sickness.” 

A thing which I did not enter in my 
journal is nevertheless vivid in my 
recollection of the general shabbiness 
of the place. An enterprising mer- 
chant had laid a plain board on some 
kind of support, and for protection 
had above his head one breadth of 
muslin. He was selling two slices of 
buttered bread for 2 cents. The bread 


most unimportant. 


was quite good and fresh, but the but- 


ter had evidently come round Cape 
Horn. I can taste it yet. There was 
also a fine flavoring of sand. 

May 7th.—We started for Sacra- 
mento City. On the way up the coast 
I had made the acquaintance of Chas. 
Carroll, formerly surveyor of Guern- 
sey County, Ohio, who had his sur- 
veyor’s outfit and a tent. He joined 
our party, and, beginning at San Fran- 
cisco, Carroll’s tent was our home till 
we got more permanent quarters. Car- 
roll was dead broke, as was also my 
companion from home, so I paid his 


fare to Sacramento, where he expected 


to meet friends. 

The beautiful trip up the bay was 
soon accomplished. To one used to 
more settled neighborhoods, the lack 
of evidence of long established settle- 
ment and cultivation were impressive. 
The beautiful shores of the bay were 
almost bare of timber, and there were 
continually in sight great herds of wild 
cattle and horses. 

Benicia impressed me with its beau- 
tiful location, and the navy yard and 
war vessels lying at anchor added 
much to the important appearance of 
the place. I recorded in my diary the 
important opinion of a stranger, who 
knew nothing of the rest of California, 
that it was “the best location in Cali- 
fornia for the capital city.” 

As we approached Sacramento City, 
evidences of the big water of the pre- 
ceding winter and spring, which had 
submerged Sacramento, became ap- 
parent. All the low places in and out 
of the city were still filled with water, 
into which the heads and other parts 
of slaughtered cattle had been thrown, 
in apparent disregard of public health. 
Many houses were still surrounded by 
water. 

Arrived in Sacramento City, Carroll 
soon met one of his friends, Moore, a 
son of that General Robert B. Moore 
who later on settled on Feather River, 
took up large tracts of land and be- 
came very prominent locally. Moore 
was about ready to start back to the 
mines with his big wagon and four 
oxen, so we wasted little time, and 
Carroll, having arranged with Moore 
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for my transportation, in payment of 
his debt to me, we were soon on the 
way. It was a beautiful afternoon, 
and with the snow capped peaks of the 
Sierra in sight, we started on the long, 
slow jaunt of 75 or 80 miles to Nevada 
City. We made what progress we 
could that day, crossed the American 
River on a toll bridge, and as night 
fell, pitched our tent, ate supper and 
went to sleep in the tent. The other- 
wise stillness of the night was enliv- 
ened by the howling and barking of 
coyotes all about us. The next morn- 
ing I ate my first flap-jack, Moore be- 
ing the artist. These, with beans and 
bacon, made a good breakfast, and we 
proceeded on our journey. 

It took us three days and a half to 
make Nevada City, which we reached 
late in the afternoon of the fourth day. 
The first part of our journey had been 
across a beautiful prairie covered with 
magnificent oaks, which stood far 
enough apart to give it the appearance 
of a great private park. After that, the 
hills, with all their difficulties of up 
and down grade. We had crossed 
Bear River. As we approached the 
foothills, we were made aware of the 
fact that both miners and Indians were 
in a state of nervous excitement over 
the death of a miner who was sup- 
posed to have been killed by the Dig- 
ger Indians. We had to pass an Indian 
camp, but were not molested, and the 
Indians exhibited only their custom- 
ary curiosity. Although General 
Moore and others made every effort to 
ferret out the guilty parties, nothing 
ever came of it. 

We found Nevada City made up of 
tents, shacks of all sorts, with here 
and there quite a substantial log or 
frame house, one of which was digni- 
fied by the name of “Hotel.” Saloons 
and gambling houses were in evidence 
as in all mining towns. Most of the 
town was on one side of the ravine, 
where the working was going on. We 
pitched our tent on the other side. The 
washings at Nevada City had been 
fairly good, but were pretty well 
worked out, and many of the miners 
were leaving. The day before we ar- 


rived at Nevada City, I spent my last 
bit of money, a five franc piece—for a 
pie, which we divided between the 
four of us. It was the only money in 
the crowd, but it was not long before 
we were all at work. Havens hunted 
up Tom McCollum and Oakley Arm- 
sted, both Ohio men, who had come 
out in ’49, and who had claims on 
Gold Run, where they had a log cabin. 
Gold Run ran into Deer Creek, a 
branch of the Yuba. They also had 
claims on Little Deer Creek about a 
mile back, but about the time we ar- 
rived, they had worked out their 
claims on Little Deer, and were go- 
ing to Poor Man’s Creek, a branch of 
the South Yuba. Not being very well, 
I staid in the cabin for a day or two, 
and then followed them to Poor Man’s 
Creek, the way taking me _ through 
twenty miles of the most beautiful 
forest in the world. On the way, I also 
passed Washington and Jefferson 
camps on the South Yuba, where the 
workings had been abandoned. When 
I came up with my party, they had 
decided their claim was not particu- 
larly good, and were ready to aban- 
don it. 

From here we went to the Middle 
Yuba, but found the water so high we 
could do nothing. The volume of 
water was constantly replenished by 
melting snows in the mountains. We 
decided to wait till the flood abated, 
and I built a house of poles and 
branches, but the river kept swollen. 
Finally we heard that a little way 
above us a company of about twenty- 
eight men had diverted the stream by 
cutting a false channel and building a 
dam, but, finding nothing worth while, 
had abandoned it. This put a damper 
on us, and most of the miners left, so 
I went back to Nevada City. 

While at the Middle Yuba, a report 
came that some prospector had discov- 
ered a lake way up in the mountains, 
the shores of which were so rich in 
gold that every panful was worth a 
dollar; that he had organized a com- 
pany of twenty-five men, each of 
whom had paid him one thousand dol- 
lars, who were going to take posses- 


sion of and exploit it. I agreed with 
one of my friends to follow after them 
in order to locate the wonderful lake, 
but after going as far as Downieville 
and finding no trace of them, I gave 
it up and returned. Although this was 
in June, the altitude was such that we 
soon found ourselves wading in snow. 
At one place I crossed a bank of snow 
at least forty feet deep, and in some 
places the tops of the trees were just 
visible above the snow. 

Having heard nothing from home 
since early in the spring, I determined 
to go to Sacramento for letters, and 
with Armsted had a delightful tramp 
of one hundred miles by way of the 
Middle Yuba, where we found Ebenee- 
zer Barcus, Josiah Lunn and Francis 
McCormick keeping a general store. 
When we arrived at the Post Office at 
Sacramento, I had to stand in a line 
two hundred feet long, but was re- 
warded by getting two letters from 
home. I took occasion while in Sac- 
ramento to visit Frank Mills, who was 
lying ill in the hospital into which Sut- 
ter’s Fort had been converted. Later 
on we arranged for a regular delivery 
of letters by “Express” for which ser- 
vice we paid two dollars for each let- 
ter delivered to us. The walk back 
was devoid of any but the usual inci- 
dents excepting that one night, when 
we were asleep on the open prairie, 
the coyotes tried to steal our boots 
from under our heads where we had 
made pillows of them. 

About this time a miner friend of 
mine told me if I had any money te 
deposit to take it to Barton Lee at 
Sacramento City, as he was paying 
ten per cent a month on deposits. Not 
long after, I met this same friend on 
his way to Sacramento City in a state 
of wild excitement. The rumor had 
come that Lee had failed, and my 
friend said: “If I’ve lost all that 
money that I worked so hard for (some 
$8,000), I shall kill him.” He never 
got a chance to carry out his threat, 
as Lee had decamped. Years after, 
when we were back home, Barcus told 
me that the money which he lost by 
Lee’s failure, with interest at the rate 
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Lee agreed to pay, would wipe out the 
National Debt. 

While at Nevada City I helped sink 
two shafts in the deep diggings, one 
of which turned out to be dry at bed- 
rock, and the other so wet it could not 
be worked. 

Right here a word about the life at 
Nevada City is pertinent. The Em- 
pire Saloon was characteristic of all 
such places at that time. The room 
was large enough to accommodate an 
ample bar at one end, at least half a 
dozen tables for gambling in front, 
with still plenty of room to move 
about in comfortably. The bar was 
made attractive with mirrors, glass- 
ware arranged effectively, and all the 
other paraphernalia of such resorts. 
games were rouge et noir, roulette, 
Monte, twenty-one, poker, chuck-o’- 
luck, faro, or anything else the banker 
choose to inaugurate, and any one with 
capital enough could open a_ bank. 
The coins in use were Spanish dou- 
bloons, French franc pieces of differ- 
ent denominations, Mexican dollars, 
the big $50 octagonal piece coined by 
the government, and many other coins 
from the four corners of the earth. 
Gold dust also played a most promi- 
nent part—now and then a great $500 
slug would appear—and even personal 
property at agreed valuations was of- 
ten used in lieu of actual cash. The 
crowds were for the most part orderly, 
and the individual units thereof 
ranged all the way from preachers, 
doctors, lawyers and other educated 
persons down to ordinary day labor- 
ers who had succeeded in _ getting 
money enough together to follow the 
gold craze into this new El Dorado. 
Life was as safe as at my Ohio home, 
and during all the time I was a citizen 
of Nevada City only one serious af- 
fray occurred in the shape of a fight in 
which one man was shot, but not 
fatally. 

While the communities of miners 
were not governed by any positive 
law, there was little lawlessness. For 
the most part, they were the better 
class of people from the States, who 
really needed no governing law to hold 
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them in order. For convenience, how- 
ever, whenever there were enough of 
them for any length of time at one 
place, they chose one of their number 
as Alcalde, and whenever any dispute 
arose, it was referred to him, and his 
decision was final. I was young and 
inexperienced, and had always lived 
in a quiet old Ohio community, and 
yet I had no fear at any time either 
of personal violence or of business dis- 
honesty. There were bad men, of 
course, just as at home, but the good 
predominated to such an extent that 
their influence was paramount. 

At that time most of the work was 
done by surface picking and shallow 
digging along streams and _ ravines. 
Later on, streams would be _ turned 
from their beds as in the case above 
noted. Still later, “dry diggings” 
came in. When the surface gold was 
exhausted, machinery was introduced, 
with the quartz mill and other effec- 
tive agencies. But the pan, the cradle 
and the Long Tom in the hands of the 
miner were the most effective tools of 
my time. 

McCollum and Armsted staid at Ne- 
vada City about two weeks. During 
this time I worked at stripping at Gold 
Run for $12 per day. On the same 
job was old George Karb, father of our 
present Mayor. Finally McCollum, 
Armsted and I started out to prospect, 
but were unsuccessful. We followed 
down Wolf Creek and stopped to rest 
about half way between Nevada City 
and Rough and Ready. On the way 
we passed a beautiful little valley with 
a shallow ravine overgrown with grass. 
As we passed by, I pointed to it and 
said to my companions: “That looks 
to me like a good place. Let'’s try it.” 
They, however, rather hooted at the 
idea, saying that gold was never found 
in such places. They also pointed to 
a place that looked as though the 
ground had been disturbed, saying that 
it had been tried and abandoned. A 
few months later that same valley was 
filled with prosperous miners who, in 
course of time, took out millions in 
gold. The city of Grass Valley sprang 
up like a mushroom, and the place 


which the green country boy without 
experience had passed by because his 
companions were old, experienced 
miners became famous the world over 
as one of the richest finds in Califor- 
nia, and its little city one of the most 
beautiful. 

When we reached Rough and Ready, 
McCollum and Armsted decided to 
stop for the winter and engage in mer- 
cantile and other business. The pre- 
vious winter had been very hard, and 
the miners in some instances had ac- 
tually suffered for provisions. Flour 
went up to $100 per barrel, and other 
things correspondingly. It was thought 
therefore that by bringing up ample 
supplies for the winter, a great deal 
of money could be made. It was also 
thought that the inauguration of an 
“Express,” with a regular delivery of 
letters at two dollars per letter, with 
other things in proportion, could be 
made very lucrative. We therefore 
built quite a good-sized building which 
we called the “Ohio House,” and I 
went to Sacramento City and bought 
goods. Another little company built 
a “lean-to” against the side of our 
building and laid in a full stock of 
flour. But the winter turned out to be 
the exact opposite of the previous one. 
It was mild and dry, and the roads 
could be traveled with comfort the 
winter through\ and our enterprise was 
a failure. 


When this state of affairs became 
settled, I went over to Wolf Creek, 
where I spent the balance of the win- 
ter with six other men: Ransom Wall- 
ing of Cuyahoga County, Ohio: War- 
ren Clark of Summit County, Ohio; 
James M. Mills of Akron, Ohio; Dr. 
Elijah Wadsworth of Akron, Ohio; 
Amasa Oakley of Ohio, and Oakley 
Armsted. McCollum went back to 
Grass Valley. We worked the Long 
Tom all the balance of the winter, and 
did fairly well. It rained very little, 
and we made $6 and 7 per day. 

The cholera epidemic which struck 
some of the settlements severely did 
not disturb us much. It was more by 
rumor than by any actual illness that 
we suffered. 
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Our cabin on Wolf Creek was with- 
in a short mile of the permanent village 
of King Wehmeh and his Indian tribe. 
His majesty used to call on us, re- 
splendent in an old swallow-tail coat 
with brass buttons and an ancient 
stovepipe hat. On great occasions he 
wore the faded uniform of an army 
colonel, which he had succeeded in 
getting hold of in some way, and in 
this gorgeous array he received us on 
the occasion of the Festival of the 
Breaking up of the Winter. While our 
invitations were most formal, we never- 
theless understood that His Royal 
Highness expected a present from 
each guest, and that his cordiality 
would wane at any disappointment. So 
we each handed him a five franc piece 
as he received us formally after we 
had performed the rather difficult feat 
of creeping through his front door, 
which was no more than a hole in the 
wall next to the ground. Arrived in- 
side, we found rather a large lodge 
capable of holding possibly three hun- 
dred persons. The ceremonies con- 
sisted of a native dance about the fire 
in the center of the lodge, the smoke 
from which found exit at the top of 
the wigwam through a large hole 
which provided the only ventilation to 
be had. The music was furnished by 
a half-tanned hide stretched taut be- 
tween poles on which the musicians 
pounded with their open hands, at the 
same time droning a mournful chant in 
regular time. Soon the dancers ap- 
peared, stark naked, and, having 
ranged themselves about the fire, be- 
gan that regular stamping with their 
feet so characteristic of all Indian 
dances, chanting at the same time, and 
now and then emitting such an awful 
yell as might raise the roof. This 
dance, or walk around, was kept up 
till the sweat fairly rolled off their 
bodies. Among these Indians, the men 
did nothing, the squaws doing all the 
work. They made meal out of acorns, 
mixing this with dried grasshoppers 
and other insects, manzanita and other 
berries, forming a kind of gruel, into 
which they would throw red hot stones 
to cook the mixture. 


Miners are much like other people 
and require a modicum of amusement, 
and this was often furnished in queer 
ways. As an example: we had at 
Nevada City a fight between a bull 
and a grizzly bear. An amphitheatre 
was constructed out of the rough out- 
side slabs from saw-logs, which were 
sunk in the ground perpendicularly 
and fastened securely at the _ top. 
Above this, seats were constructed cir- 
cus fashion, and admission by the lad- 
der leading aloft cost one dollar. The 
bear was in a cage which was wheeled 
into the arena, and the bull was in a 
pen on the opposite side. The usual 
safety closets had been provided be- 
hind slabs for those who were respon- 
sible for the success of the perform- 
ance. I was looking about the place, 
feeling reluctant to give up a good 
dollar for a poor show, when I came 
across Jerry Stone, who had whittled 
the edges off two slabs and made a 
very good peep-hole through which we 
saw all there was of a very tame per- 
formance, for the bull was afraid of 
the bear, and the huge grizzly, who 
had been in captivity for some time, 
was inclined to be friendly, and they 
neither cared to fight. On another oc- 
casion, when the bull was goaded to 
anger, he made a charge upon the bear, 
who seized him around the neck with 
his huge arms and nearly choked him 
to death, and on still another, when the 
bull was induced to charge, Mr. Bruin 
slapped him with his paweon the side 
of the head and actually sent him to 
grass. I heard that in one such fight 
the bear was killed by being goaded 
by the bull. Usually, however, they 
were very mild affairs. Once a man 
held a boxing match with a young fe- 
male bear. This was also slow, as the 
bear had been trained to do certain 
things, and forgot her part. 

I remained at Wolf Creek till late in 
the spring. Walling, Oakley, Armsted 
and myself went up to Poor Man’s 
Creek and worked out the balance of 
the claim of McCollum and Armsted, 
and then came back to Wolf Creek. 
Here we separated. An old lead miner 
by the name of Farnsworth, from 
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Northern Illinois, and I, staid there and 
worked the balance of the time, and 
were joined by two boys, Joe Hastings 
and a fellow named Ed, who had come 
round the Horn. We four worked to- 
gether and made $4 or $5 a day. Then 
I got homesick and started for home. 

When I got back to San Francisco 
I found a great city with big hotels 
and business houses, good streets and 
docks extending far out into the bay, 
where the largest steamers could find 
accommodations. Sacramento City 
had also grown by leaps and bounds, 


having become the capital of the new- 
ly organized State, and prosperity was 
abounding on all hands. The stream 
of fortune hunters had abated some- 
what, although still apparent, but the 
wild rush was over, and California was 
settling down to her regular pace. 

I went back home by way of Nicar- 
agua, as related in a former article, no 
better off in purse, but infinitely richer 
in experience and health, and carrying 
with me, as I shall carry to my grave, 
a fascinating vision of California the 
Glorious. 


THE DRY WATER-COURSE 


Once I sang in gladness 
Lilting songs of glee, 
Plunging o’er the ledges 
As I sought the sea; 
Foam upon my eddies, 
Trout within each pool, 
Fern and blossom nodding 
O’er my waters cool. 


Now the silent gully 
Speaks of music dead: 
Barren rocks disclosing 
Where was once my bed. 
Song and laughter vanish’d, 
Just the scars you see: 
But I sang when able— 
Gave the best in me! 


CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 
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VANISHED LEAVES 


By Rose de Vaux-Royer 


In the old sweet woods, 
With its gentle moods, 
And the songs that never cease, 
The light winds blow 
A crimson row 
Of leaves in the roadway’s crease. 


They flutter away 
At dying day 
In wavering shapes and shades— 
With their duty done— 
To oblivion; 
| Or glow in the murmuring glades. 


| They have vied with spring 
@ In its whispering 
Content, and ardent breath; 
From the early dawn 
| Of a summer morn, 
: To the twilight caverns—death. 


if They have run the range 
_ Of the gamut’s change; 
@ Vague fears of formless things 
_ Now haunt their night 
In the still starlight 
With a sound of the beating wings. 


They are free once more 
On the shadowy shore, 
In the realm of death or dream; 
But turn in their track 
To welcome back 
Each season in Nature’s scheme. 


As the dim tides flow 
That bids them go 
On the waves of the wilderness 
| The veins that thrilled— 
| Once ruby-filled— 
| Turn to Earth and its cold caress. 


And the shadows fall 
That cover all 
Their loveliness to me. 
Still they haunt my heart 
: In their lonely part, 
7 Where they lie released and free. 


: 


. But the burning fire 
| And the warm desire 
Of spring shall bring rebirth. 
There is no death 
For the living breath 
Or the vanished forms of Earth! 
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The Worlds Exposition 


Ready for Opening—February 2Oth 


By Hamilton M. Wright 


Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco is 
finished, and a review of its 
progress gives assurance that the cele- 
bration will be unrivaled in its mag- 
nitude, interest and splendor. This 
largest and most brilliant of world’s 
expositions has more than met the ex- 
alted standards demanded of it as the 
greatest manifestation of national 
achievement in American history. 
Moreover, the exposition is a neutral 
ground whereon even the nations at 
war, upon a wonderful scale will por- 
tray their peaceful attainments in the 
arts, industries and sciences. 
Visitors who thus early have be- 
held the city of palaces at the Golden 
Gate join in the praises of this great- 


Te CONSTRUCTION of the 


est of world’s expositions. The Ameri- 
can Association of Traveling Passen- 
ger Agents, representing every rail- 
road in the United States and Canada, 
recently officially declared of the Ex- 
position: “That in the opinion of this 
association the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, in plan and exe- 
cution, in grandeur and _ conception, 
and in beauty of detail in program and 
performance, will be commensurate 
with the great national event which it 
celebrates, creditable to the nations 
which celebrate, and an honor to 
California, the hostess State. 

“And it is hereby Resolved: That 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, in educational value, artistic 
stimulus, in beauty and in interest, 
justifies the members of this Associa- 
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tion in urging every one who wishes to 
be abreast with culture to come and 
stay long at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition.” 

Forty foreign nations and forty-four 
American States and territories will be 
officially represented. In addition, 
many thousands of individual exhibi- 
tors and associations of exhibitors will 
take part. The striking feature of the 
exhibits which distinguishes the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition 
from all former universal expositions 
is that its displays will be of present- 
day origination; the exposition cele- 
brates a contemporaneous  achieve- 
ment, the most important and most 
useful engineering work in all history, 
the building of the Panama Canal, and 
all exhibits that are entered for com- 
petitive award will be those that have 
been originated or produced since the 
great Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis ten years ago. 

The exposition will be a vast work- 
ing laboratory, a great world’s uni- 
versity exemplifying the creative and 
beneficial efforts of mankind. Many 
of the displays will be of especial in- 
terest to the delegates to great na- 
tional and international congresses and 
conventions of which more than three 


hundred, embracing almost every 
phase of human activity, have voted to 
meet in San Francisco next year. 

Delegates to the congresses inter- 
ested in social program and welfare 
work will, for example, see in the 
Palace of Mines an exhibit three- 
fourths of an acre in extent, illustrat- 
ing the methods by which the largest 
steel corporation in the world is car- 
ing for and plans to still further ad- 
vance the welfare of its employees; 
in the Palace of Education they will 
be interested in the great United 
States Government exhibit; persons 
interested in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the country will have the op- 
portunity of learning how Argentina 
advances lands, stock and credits to 
deserving settlers. 

The great war in no way has di- 
minished the prospect of attendance at 
the exposition, and thousands of 
Americans will for the first time enjoy 
the educative trip across their native 
land. After the outbrea!l: of the con- 
flict, the number of conventions de- 
cided to meet in San Francisco pro- 
portionately increased. One of the 
most important of the assemblages 
will be the International Engineering 
Congress at which its distinguished 
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Ha:f Dome of Philosophy, Palace of Education. 


cnairman, Colonel W. Goethals, will 
preside. In connection with the con- 
gress which will be opened to public 
discussion will be presented in stand- 
ardized form the important principles 
employed in the building of-the canal. 

The foreign participation will be 
notable. The nations are not attempt- 
ing to show everything that they pro- 
duce, but will lay especial emphasis 
upon those products in which they 
excel. In the Danish display, for ex- 
ample, will be shown products of the 
Royal Danish porcelain factory at 
Copenhagen; Japan, in her exhaustive 
exhibit, will display priceless works 
of art loaned by direction of the Im- 
perial household, and many of which 
could not be duplicated. From Italy 
will be shown wonderful paintings of 
the old masters, hitherto never ex- 
hibited in America in the originals. 
From China there have reached San 
Francisco selections of exhibits col- 
lected under the supervision of the 
governors of the Chinese provinces. 
Rare silks, satins, carvings, inlay 
work in the precious metals, exhibits 
of the transportation methods em- 
ployed in Old China, and the mod- 
ern methods used in the awakening 


republic, will be shown; as in the 
case of the American exhibits many 
industries will be shown in operation 
under skilled workmen. Siam will il- 
lustrate the life of its people and its 
progressive agricultural pursuits. 
White elephants and Siamese dancing 
girls will be features of the exhibit. 
New Zealand will make’a marvelous 
exhibit of its rare woods, of its 
fleeces, of its superb scenic charms. 
A large number of New Zealand giant 
tree ferns will be displayed. There 
will be expounded the rare delights of 
hunting and fishing in New Zealand, 
where stags and wild boar abound and 
where the trout reach great size in the 
little frequented mountain streams. 
Hawaii will import the sea water in 
which will be shown live specimens of 
the wonderfully colored fish. Aus- 
tralia will exhibit her great mining 
activities, her agricultural and live 
stock interests, her charms for the 
tourist. The Argentine early set aside 
a larger sum than any ever appropri- 
ated by a foreign nation for represen- 
tation in an American exposition. 
The modern cities of Argentina, 
the schools, churches, libraries, the 
great live stock and agricultural in- 
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Main entrance Tower, California Building. 


terests, will be extensively portrayed 
and the mutual interests of South 
America and North America will be 
emphasized in almost every conceiv- 
able manner. Bolivia, where the In- 
cas first found the wealth that fired 
the burning avarice of Cortez, will, 
in addition to exhibits of the products 
of the low, tropical valleys and the 
higher temperate valleys, present an 
unexampled exhibit of her gold and 


silver mines; several huge bars of 
pure gold will be shown. From South 
Africa will be shown diamond exhibits 
and methods of extraction. The mag- 
nificent Canadian displays will review 
not only the widely known agricul- 
tural wealth, but will illustrate the 
scenic charms of the great Dominion, 
of snow clad mountain peaks, of far- 
reaching forest, of inland lakes in 
chains of silver, and rushing mountain 
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streams. Save for space, there might 
easily be enumerated the accomplish- 
ments that each nation will portray in 
their conclave of the world’s coun- 
tries, and to do so would be of advan- 
tage, for all the displays will be dis- 
tinctive and characteristic, and will 
summarize each nation’s highest at- 
tainments. 

Parades and pageants of the Orien- 
tal countries will be observed upon a 
scale of unexampled magnitude and 
grandeur. The extensive participa- 
tion of China, Japan, Siam and Indo 
and Cochin China, when taken in con- 
nection with the plans already made 
and with the interesting Oriental 
population of San Francisco, assure 
such spectacles as have never before 
been seen in the Occident. Pageants of 
miles in length set off by wonderful 
floats and marvelous’ pyrotechnics, 
will wind through the streets of San 
Francisco during the fall of 1915. 

In connection with the more serious 
deliberations of conventions and con- 
gresses, there will be held throughout 
the entire period of the Exposition a 
series of great events, including sports 
and athletic events of many kinds 
conducted upon a scale of great mag- 
nitude. The Vanderbilt Automobile 
Cup race and the Grand Prix, the two 
supreme events of the automobile 
year, will be held upon a four mile 
course, embracing a circuit of the Ex- 
position palaces, a spectacular back- 
ground far excelling in beauty and 
grandeur any which ancient Rome be- 
held during its historic chariot races. 
The Vanderbilt Cup race will take 
place on February 22d, and the Grand 
Prix on April 7, 1915. Great motor 
boats of the deep sea cruiser type will 
race for a $10,000 prize, from New 
York through the Panama Canal to 
the Golden Gate. A series of interna- 
tional yacht races in the 21 meter 
class will be held in San Francisco 
Bay. President Woodrow Wilson, 
Emperor William of Germany, and 
King George of England have each 
offered trophies in these events. Swim- 
ming, water polo, fly casting, canoeing, 
football, baseball and long distance 


One of the figures surrounding colon- 
nade of the Court of the Universe 


foot racing are included in a series of 
more than 200 different kinds of con- 
tests. 

Of national interest will be the 
greatest live stock show in the world’s 
history. More than one-half million 
dollars will be awarded in prizes in a 
continuous live stock exhibit. Rare 
and valuable breeds of all kinds of 
stock from distant countries of the 
globe will be shown. Specimens of 
the Chillingham wild white cattle will 
be exhibited. With the exception of 
two specimens at the London Zoo, this 
breed has never been shown outside 
of Chillingham Park, England. These 
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cattle are pure white, with black noses, 
black tips to the ears and black 
horns. An international sheep shear- 
ing contest will be one of the most 
unique exhibitions ever seen by the 


‘kayman. 


For musical events there has been 
built by the Exposition the magnifi- 
cent Festival palace upon the grounds. 


This is equipped with a wonderful — 


pipe organ, upon which Mr. Edwin 
Lemare, world famous organist, among 
other celebrities will give a series of 
recitals. The International Eistedd- 
fod will at San Francisco compete for 
$25,000 in cash prizes. More than 
20,000 singers will participate in this 
event. The famous Salt Lake Mor- 
mon choir, the deep-toned plaintive 
singers of Hawaii, and even a chorus 
of fifty Mormon singers will take part 
in the choral events. At an expendi- 
ture of $1,250,000, the Exposition has 
constructed a great auditorium in the 
civic center of San Francisco, which 
will be used by the great conventions 
and song festivals. Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Crane will present their lat- 
est terpsichorean novelty, the “Expo- 
sition Tango.” Mr. Harry Lauder will 
sing the Exposition ballad which he is 
adding to his repertoire, and from far 
away Siam twenty-two dancers of the 
royal household will present their fas- 
cinating steps to the accompaniment of 
the native chants. 

The amusement section of the Ex- 
position, the “Zone,” corresponding to 
the farous “Midway” at the World’s 
Colurnt.an Exposition at Chicago, will 
carry out the purpose of the Exposi- 


tion to give every feature a high edu- 


value. 

Imagine, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, the interest, action and novelty 
of ten great circuses like Barnum & 
Bailey’s combined into a- single 
“greatest show on earth,” and pre- 
sented at ten times the cost of the sin- 
gle production, and an idea is gained 
of the originality of this section. A 
total of more than eleven millions of 
dollars has been expended in its es- 
tablishment. The concessions, as 
these less serious features of the Ex- 


position are known, include a great 
open air panoramic reproduction of 
the Yellowstone National Park and a 
similar representation of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, presented by two 
of the transcontinental railways. The 
Grand Canyon concession is built up- 
on so prodigious a scale that visitors 
will view the canvases from a stand- 
ard gauge railway coach running on 


a standard gauge track. A huge work- 


ing model of the Panama Canal is so 
extensive that visitors seated in com- 
fortable theatre chairs will be carried 
along the route of the canal upon a 
movable platform, and a dictaphone at 
the arm of each chair will describe 
each scene as it comes into view. A 
novelty amusement feature will be 
provided by working submarine boats 
of sixty-five tons’ displacement, which 
will operate in an artificial lagoon; the 
“Aeroscope,” a huge inverted pendu- 
lum, operating like a giant see-saw, 
with a great balancing weight on the 
short end and a car for passengers at 
the extremity of its longer arm, will 
raise sight-seers more than three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet above San 
Francisco Bay, affording an  unsur- 
passed view of the Exposition City and 
the Golden Gate. 

Apart from the amusements, con- 
ventions and congresses, the vast pa- 
geants, the superb pavilions of the 
nations, and the magnificent State 
buildings, the Exposition itself is a 
sight well worth seeing. The giant 
exhibit palaces, the loftiest and most 
imposing exposition buildings ever 
constructed, are in their architecture 
representative of the finest work of a 
commission of famous American ar- 
chitects who worked in free collabora- 
tion with celebrated architects abroad. 
An unusual problem was presented in 
outlining the architecture of the Ex- 
position. In former expositions, the 
grounds were low-lying plains with 
little or no rising land in the neichbor- 
hood. But at San Francisco the site 
presents impressive natural contrasts, 
towering hills, great expanses of 
water, a Mediterranean setting on the 
shore of the Pacific. The grounds lie 
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just inside the Golden Gate entrance to 
the San Francisco Bay, and face north 
on the water for almost three miles. 
On the south, east and west the site is 
enhanced by the towering hills of San 
Francisco. In the bay are great 
islands, and on the north shores the 
lofty hills on Marin County rise into 
the thousands of feet. With this stu- 
pendous setting to be met, it was de- 
cided to group the exhibit palaces to 
present a single architectural theme 
that would not be dwarfed by the im- 
pressive stage chosen for the celebra- 
tion. The result has been achieved. 
The exhibit palaces, glorious with 
color and visible for many miles by 
water, are grouped to present from 
afar the effect of a vast walled city, a 
great city of the Orient, rich in color 
and sculpture, and set among great 
palms and cypress, and flowering trees, 


as in a Garden of Eden. Huge inner 
courts, like vast roofless rooms, divide 
the exhibit palaces from north to 
south. 

Every one of the courts is designed 
by a separate architect or group of ar- 
chitects, and each expresses a distinct 
architectural theme, and yet does not 
clash with the architecture of the 
colossal group as a whole. 

Hundreds of wonderful sculptures, 
exquisite mural paintings in colors, 
adorn the courts and the ceilings and 
walls of the colonnades in the main 
exhibit group. Millions of flowers and 
hundreds of rare trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of these from far corners 
of the world, are blossoming there, all 
uniting in an invitation to the world 
to see America in 1915, with San 
Francisco and the Exposition as an ob- 
jective. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WANING MOON 


The pure, pale glow of a love lived o’er, 
The vision and the gleam 

Of heaven’s light thro’ a closing door, 
A misty, vanishing dream. 


The pulsing pain of a steadfast heart 
That has outgrown all fears, 

Knowing that sorrow must be its part. 
A grief too deep for tears. 


The cold, calm kiss of the living dead 
At parting of the ways. 
The sad last. words that a dear voice said. 
A breaking heart that prays. 
BELLE WILLEY GUE. 
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State Prison at Florence, Ariz., built at a cost of $100,000. 


Governor Hunt and the Honor System 


By Fannie Harley 


MONG the humanitarians who 
A have interested themselves in 

prison reform and the uplift- 

ing of the fallen and unfortu- 
nate, George W. P. Hunt, Governor of 
Arizona, appears in the vanguard. Ex- 
perience and mingling with all sorts 
of people have given Governor Hunt 
an insight into human nature which 
those basing their conclusions upon 
theoretical premises are incapable of 
having. He knows men, judging 
them with a big heart and far reach- 
ing soul. 

When Arizona emerged from _ its 
territorial chrysalis into a fully de- 
veloped State, the task of training her 
to the light of the world devolved up- 
on George W. P. Hunt, who was 
elected first governor, and a resume 
of that task attests to the strength of 
character of the man. First among the 


changes he sought to make was the 
betterment of conditions at the State 
Prison at Florence, since that had to 
do with life and hope. Selecting as 
superintendent of the prison a man of 
humanitarian principles, he began the 
much needed reforms and the estab- 
lishment of the “Honor System.” Be- 
lieving that crime begets crime instead 
of eradicating it, the ‘“snake-den,” 
harking back to barbaric days, and all 
inhuman punishments, were at once 
abolished. The humiliating and spirit 
breaking “zebra uniforms” were re- 
placed by clothes such as human be- 
ings wear. Better and more food was 
provided, which, paradoxical as _ it 
may seem, proved a great saving both 
in money and discipline, for the phy- 
sical condition of the prisoners im- 
proved, rendering them more efficient 
in their work, at the same time raising 
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Geo. W. P. Hunt, born in Huntsville, 
Missouri, 1859. He started west in 
1878 to make his way in life, and with 
his sterling qualities made rapid ad- 
vancement. When Arizona became a 
State he was elected its first governor. 


their spirits and making them more 
tractable. 

- The contemplation of the new re- 
gime was reformation and a desire to 


restore to society those who had. gone 
astray, and not punishment. Notivith- 
standing, disciplinary, but not humili- 
ating, rules are strongly adhered to. 
Speedily the men realized that the 
keepers were their friends, and read- 
ily responded to kind treatment, im- 
bibing ‘with avidity the light of hope 
shining through the cloud of despair 
hitherto hovering over them. New life 
seems to be coursing through their 
veins. Gone is the sullen, hang-dog 
look; with step elastic and heads 
erect, the men perform their varied 
tasks with alacrity. Plots to escape 
are fewer than ever in the history of 
the institution, and infraction of the 
iuies are rare. Here, indeed, is a 
model] of the Penology,” Here 
in operation is a successful system for 
the conservation of human § beings, 
where men and women are taught the 
“error of their way,” and made into 
sound material for useful citizenship. 

Returns from the establishment of 
the “Honor System” have proven most 
gratifying. Road-making and bridge 
construction have been successfully 
prosecuted, resulting, not only in a 
great saving to the State, but in ab- 
solute profit. With plenty of fresh 
air and good food, the health of the 
men has increased to such an extent 
that the results of their labors is as 


The baseball field outside the prison where the teams play on non-working days 
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Watching a game of baseball, Arizona State Prison, Florence. The men are 
allowed to play baseball once a week, and they take intense interest in the 
game. Governor Hunt and his party are mingling with the inmates. 


satisfactory as that of the very best 
class of free labor. 

In the first camp established in the 
Pinal Mountains, for the construction 
of a highway between Globe and Ray, 
the “honor system” was entirely re- 
sorted to. An average of thirty “honor 
men,” many of them “lifers” and 
“long termers,” with no guards, super- 
vised only by a foreman of construc- 
tion, maintained this camp for six 
months, high up among the pine trees, 
miles away from any town, working 
faithfully under instructions, until or- 
dered to march over the mourtains 
and back to the prison, and there were 
only three attempts to escape. The 
faithful ones were rewarded by being 
given a credit of two days off of their 
sentences for each day they had 
worked. 

The effect of this kind of work up- 
on the physical and mental condition 
of the men in preparing them for fu- 
ture life is inestimable. As a general 
thing, a man kept indoors, unaccus- 


tomed to hard work, the prison pallor 
upon his face, confronts the world with 
all odds against him, and in the con- 
flict of impulses grappling within him 
he is nearly always driven again into 
crime. 

An “honor camp,” consisting almost 
entirely of Mexicans, was maintained 
during the construction of the splen- 
did highway between Florence and 
Mesa, and although without guards, 
the total number of escapes did not 
equal those from convict camps where 
the strictest watch is kept by armed 
guards. There have always been at- 
tempted escapes and escapes from 
prison camps, and there always will be 
—but it is an injustice to attribute this 
condition to the “honor system.” 

As far as possible, positions are se- 
cured for men upon leaving the prison 
when paroled or after their terms have 
expired, which has a tendency to re- 
duce the number of recidivists. 

Far reaching are the reforms which 
Governor Hunt seeks to effect. An 
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Governor Hunt and party reviewing work of the honor convicts on the Globe 


Ray road. The Governor is the third man on the right. 


effort is being made to allow the in- 
mates of the prison a small stipend 
in compensation for their services to 
the State—this sum to be turned over 
to their innocent and helpless families 
periodically, or kept in trust for those 
prisoners having no families, until 
their release. Greatly would this con- 
dition relieve the crime of the law. 
Many a family losing its head and 
vain support, becomes destitute; the 
mother and older children are forced 
to leave the home to earn the living, 
leaving the younger ones unguided and 
unprotected. Thus the home is broken 
up and necessity opens the door to 
crime. 

Governor Hunt is endeavoring to 
secure adequate lands for farming 
purposes, which would greatly facili- 
tate the maintenance of the prison. 
Profitable and healthful employment 
would be furnished many of the pris- 
oners and thousands of dollars could 
be saved the State by growing sup- 
plies which must now be _ purchased 
with money from private sources. 


The indeterminate sentence has 
proven itself to be of great value in 
that it holds out hope to men other- 
wise on the brink of despair, offering 
some incentive for good behavior, obe- 
dience to rules, and application to 
duty. 

A library and study rooms have 
been established under Governor 
Hunt’s direction, and here, after work 
is done, the men may enjoy them- 
selves with books, magazines and 
papers, think and plan, keep watered 
the sprouts of intelligence and genius, 
and raise themselves from the mo- 
notony of prison routine. 

An honest investigation of the re- 
sults of the methods pursued by Gov- 
ernor Hunt proves the “honor system” 
so successful that it cannot but be 
the method that will be pursued in all 
progressive penal institutions. All 
that has been said against it can be 
attributed: to political jealousies and 
the disappointment of office grabbers 
who see soft billets of graft going to 
waste. 
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MONTEREY 


By Kate P. Sieghold 


O Monterey! Fair Monterey! 

Thy pine-clad hills! Thy turquoise bay! 
With salt winds’ tang and sea-birds’ way! 
Bright days of sunshine and of grey. 
Brown fisher men with net and boat, 

My dark-eyed, soft-voiced neighbor folk. 
Thy voices charm and lure and float 


Into my heart with siren note. 
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Famous California Pear Tree 


By Howard C. Kegley 


HE MOST valuable fruit tree 
| in the world, so far as can be 
learned, is an avacado, or alli- 
gator pear, owned by H. A. 
Woodworth, who lives on a five acre 
orange ranch at Whittier, Cal. The 
tree is insured against damage by wind 
or fire, with Lloyd’s of London, for 
$30,000. During the year 1912 the 
tree yielded its owner a profit of 
$3,206. 

The tree is enclosed by a slat fence 
thirty feet high, which the insurance 
company requires Mr. Woodworth to 
maintain, else the enormous policy 
would be invalidated. 

Seven years ago the tree sprang 
from the seed of an avacado that was 
growing wild in the highlands of 
Mexico. Burt Rideout, a Los Angeles 
County nurseryman, planted the tree 
on his ranch, and when it was three 
years old he sold the five-acre ranch 
to Mr. Woodworth, a retired Wall 
street broker. 

Nobody suspected that the tree 
would make its owner wealthy. The 
average alligator pear tree, if it bears 
at all, does not come into bearing un- 
til it is eight or ten years old. Mr. 
Woodworth’s alligator pear tree was 
in its fourth year, however. During 
the fifth year it produced $1,716 worth 
of fruit and bud-wood. In its sixth 
year it gave up $3,206 worth of fruit 
and bud-wood, $1,500 of which was 
derived from the sale of alligator pears 
at the rate of six dollars per dozen, 
and $1,702 came from the sale of 
buds at from ten to twenty-two cents 
apiece. 

Owing to the scarcity of productive 
avacado trees, there is always a strong 
demand for bud-wood with which to 
bud young seedlings in the nurseries, 


and when it became known that the 
Woodworth alligator pear tree was 
bearing heavily, there was a general 
rush for bud-wood. Mr. Woodworth 
sold all the buds that he cared to take 
from the tree, and then deliberately 
raised the price of buds to twenty-two 
cents each, in order to stop the cla- 
mor, but that did not stop it. 

“I was afraid, for a while, that we 
were going to injure the tree by cut- 
ting buds,” says the owner of the 
world’s greatest horticultural mon- 
strosity, “but I guess we didn’t hurt 
it in the least. At any rate it is loaded 
with pears again this year. We have 
taken more than 1,500 fruits from it 
prior to New Year’s, and I should not 
be surprised if the total crop amounts 
to 3,000 fruits, for the branches are 
filled with green fruits, which are 
hardly distinguishable because they 
are nearly the same color as_ the 
foliage.” 

Mr. Woodworth is very proud of 
his valuable tree, and he unlocks the 
“bull-pen” and leads the way into the 
presence of the tree of the golden 
fruit, with halting step and slow. 

“That the tree bears any fruit at 
all is indeed surprising,” he remarks, 
“for it hasn’t had half a chance since 


it made a reputation for itself. Every 


day throughout the year the crowds of 
tourists who visit Whittier to see the 


‘sights, come here to pay their respects 


to the tree, and they will never be 
satisfied until I take them within the 
enclosure so they can touch the tree, 
peel off a little scale of the bark, 
break off a twig or take off a leaf, just 
to see what it looks like. 

“Curious persons keep the ground 
around the tree tramped down so, hard 
that it would be useless for me to at- 
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The avacado tree enclosed in a thirty foot fence requirea by an insurance 
company. 


tempt to fertilize it. In that connec- 
tion, I may add that fertilization, for 
avacados, is a waste of time and 
money. So is_ sub-irrigation. The 
avacado comes from the highlands of 
Mexico and Central America, where it 
gets little or no moisture from the sur- 
face soil. It has a tap-root that goes 
straight down to water. In some places 
it will go down great distances to 
moisture. With such roots as that, 
it is useless to try to introduce water 
and fertilizer from the surface. An- 


—Photo by H. C. Kegley. 


other thing about the avacado is that it 
does not need spraying. It is more 
nearly free from pests and diseases 
than any other tree we grow in the 
West.” 

The prize tree blooms in March. The 
crop begins maturing in September, 
and continues to ripen until late in 
January. A curious thing about the 
alligator pear is that it is worthless 
if permitted to ripen upon the tree. 
The pears, which are light green in 
color, must be gathered when they 
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_orchardists in many parts 
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have reached the proper size, and laid 
away in a dark place, to mature, like 
bananas. When they become yellow, 
they are ready to serve. 

Alligator pears are considered a 
great delicacy, and are seldom served 
save upon the dinner tables of the ex- 
tremely wealthy. They are to be had, 
occasionally, at high-class hotels, 
where one may indulge in them to his 
heart’s content, at the rate of one dol- 
lar for a portion or half-pear served 
upon a little plate. 

The average avacado, when mellow, 
weighs from eight to ten ounces. It is 
neither acid nor sweet. It contains a 
high percentage of vegetable fat— 
more than that contained in any other 
known fruit. Persons who cannot di- 
gest other fruits, find the avacado 
easy to assimilate. It can be served 
as a sauce or dessert. Some use sugar 
on it, some use salt, vinegar, olive 
oil, pepper or spice, and some eat it 
raw. It is a fruit that may be served 
in innumerable ways, all of which are 
good. 

The alligator pear is a tree which is 
just now claiming the attention of 
of the 
world. It hasn’t been many years since 
its introduction into this country, and 
the first trees brought to the United 
States came from Hawaii and South 
America. Nearly all of them suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia. The alligator 
pear from the Mexican highlands has 
proved to be the best, for the rea- 
son that it is accustomed to a high 
altitude in its native haunts, and it 
withstands the cool weather of the 
Southern States quite well. 

Many avacados have been imported 
from Mexico and Guatemala, but only 
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a small percentage of them have 
proved to be profit producers. Last 
year the progress of the avacado in- 
dustry suffered a severe set-back ow- 
ing to the establishment of a rigid 
government: quarantine against the im- 
portation’of avacado trees and buds 
and seed from foreign countries. The 
quarantine was made necessary in or- 
der to protect the industry from two 
varieties of scale which seriously af- 
flict the trees of the tropics. 

At the present time two year old 
avacado seedlings, budded with wood 
from a productive year are worth from 
ten to twenty-five dollars each, and 
they are not very plentiful at that. 
The fruits sell readily at six dollars 
per dozen. The high price is due to 
their scarcity. Mr. Woodworth says, 
however, that he expects to see the 
day when he can buy good avacados in 
most any market for fifty cents per 
dozen. 

If a few reliable varieties of the 
avacado can be propagated, the fruit 
can be sold at fifty cents per dozen, 
and the growers will be able to com- 
pete with the orange growers, for the 
Mexican variety of avacado is more 
nearly impervious to frost than the or- 
ange tree is. The big avacado on the 
Woodworth place stood a temperature 
of fifteen degrees above zero, in 1913, 
and never curled a leaf. 

The Woodworth alligator pear is 
the greatest curiosity in the southwest 
to-day. It is thirty-four feet high, and 
has a spread of thirty-five feet. Gov- 
ernment and State horticultural ex- 
perts make regular journeys to the tree 
in order to take measurements and 
compile data for bulletins on the sub- 
ject of avacado culture. 
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A distant view of Mt. Tacoma, Washington 


Through the Northwest in Pioneer 


Times 


By Elbridge Colby 


marched home and into his- 

tory ... The victory is won; 

the country is saved; but at 
what inestimable cost! Four years 
ago Theodore Winthrop fell at Great 
Bethel, on a summer morning, and 
those that loved him learned that the 
war had begun. Three years ago, on 
a winter evening, Joseph Curtis sank 
dead from his horse at Fredericksburg, 
and Theodore Parkman perished at 
Princeton on an autumn day. Two 
years ago, on a_ soft, midsummer 
night, Robert Shaw fell upon the ram- 
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parts of Wagner, and was ‘buried with 
his niggers.’ Eight months ago, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Charles Lowell 
died at Cedar Creek, in the very shock 
of victory. They were five only, all 
young, and they gave gladly for us all 
that makes life glad and beautiful.” 
The words just quoted were written 
in 1865 by George William Curtis in 
the well known “Easy Chair” column 
of Harper’s Magazine. The five men 
mentioned were all connected with 
Curtis by most intimate ties. Yet, 
though chosen for mention only on the 
basis of the friendship of a single 
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New York magazine editor, they give 
no small indication of the price paid 
for conquest and peace. Young and 
enthusiastic, men of genius and of 
promise, they “gave their lives that 
this nation might live.” 

Of the five, the death of one, Theo- 
dore Winthrop was an irreparable loss 
to American letters. As Charles Nord- 
hoff said: “Our American life lost by 
his death one who, had he lived, would 
have represented it, reported it to the 
world, soul and body together; for he 
comprehended its spirit, as well as saw 
its outer husk; he was in sympathy 
with all its manifestations. Born in 
1828 and educated at Yale College, he 
spent the greater part of his life after 
graduation in 1848 traveling in search 
of his lost health. In 1852-3 he went 
south to Aspinwall, crossed the Isth- 
mus to Panama, journeyed by boat to 
San Francisco, traveled for a time in 
the Northwest, and finally started 
from Port Townsend in August, 1853, 
for a ride across the continent. Two 
overland comrades who carried the 
mail were to meet Winthrop at the 
Dalles of the Columbia on the first of 
September, and he had to go by forced 
marches across one State and part of 
another, accompanied only by Indian 
guides, in order to make the rendez- 
vous. 

The story of the ride through Wash- 
ington, the preliminary to the longer 
journey, is told in Winthrop’s book, 
“The Canoe and the Saddle,” pub- 
lished posthumously in November, 
1862. Winthrop’s other books were 
“Cecil Dreeme,” 1861; “John Brent,” 
1862; “Edwin Brothertoft,” 1862; and 
“Life in the Open Air,” 1863. The 
“Life in the Open Air” volume con- 
tained a novelette, ““Love and Skates,” 
some accounts of outdoor life in Maine, 
and military sketches of the war, writ- 
ten on the march. The excitement of 
war preparations, the glint of light on 
polished bayonets, the novelty of mili- 
tary camp life—all these were set forth 
with vivid picturesqueness. The three 
novels achieved noteworthy reputation 
—even at a time when the minds of 
people were mor® prone to turn to en- 


listments, marchings and skirmishings 
than to the entertainment of light lit- 
erature.” 

The death of the author in the first 
year of the war—‘“he fell nearer the 
enemy’s works than any other man 
went during the fight’—-was so spec- 
tacularly heroic as to secure a large 
and immediate sale for the novels. But 
real appreciation followed the super- 
ficial interest, and continued new edi- 
tions, as late as 1899, testified to their 
solid worth and true appeal. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman ranked Winthrop 
as the forerunner of a new type of 
American fiction. 

Browsing among book stalls, the 
other day, I came upon an old copy of 
“The Canoe and the Saddle,” dirty, 
with covers torn and the back broken. 
The pages, however, were much dog- 
eared, and there were many underscor- 
ings of felicitous passages and many 
marginal comments. So I bought the 
volume and carried it home. I settled 
before my big library fire that even- 
ing, with a modest collection at my 
elbow, and read it from title-page to 
finis, all the while a blizzard whirled 
driving snow around the house corners 
and piled it deep across my doorsteps. 

About one hundred pages are de- 
voted to a trip across Panama in 
1852-3. The rest, and the best part of 
the book, tells the tale of Winthrop’s 
march across Washington and Oregon, 
all with a fine Americanism and a 
true pioneer spirit, with many apt fig- 
ures and much humanity of sympathy. 
It is a frontier classic worthy of dis- 
tinction. 

The book opens with the overland 
adventurer at Port Townsend in a 
quandary for a canoe. Get to Nis- 
qually he must. (Nisqually: a trad- 
ing post on Puget Sound, near the 
present site of Tacoma.) To get there 
by boat was the easiest way, but the 
chief of the Klalams refused him any 
canoe from the Klalam squadron. At 
the exciting situation of opposing de- 
sire and refusal—a drunken Indian 
with a knife and a determined trav- 
eler—at this juncture, just as if so 
planned by a theatric artist, two 
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canoes rounded the nearby point. The 
“leaky better of the two” was imme- 
diately requisitioned. Forty feet of 
pine tree had been burnt and whittled 
into a sharp, buoyant canoe. Along the 
red gunwale which topped the black 
body of the dugout, there had been ar- 
ranged, as the Vikings hung their 
gleaming shields of old, a row of shells 
to be talismans against supernatural 
demons. A blanket was the due and 
just payment for handling a paddle, 
sO many a brass-skinned native wished 
to impress himself into service. And 
thus, with six Indians, Winthrop ven- 
tured across the Sound to “Squally,” 
—six filthy, half-drunk, dangerous and 
untrustworthy Indians. 

The leader of the uncivilized sextet 
bore references written in English. He 
could not read, so Yankee skippers, 
British naval officers and casua! trav- 
elers had told the truth—that he was, 
in short, a “drunken rascal,” a “shame- 
less liar” and a “thief.” Such certi- 
ficates he possessed with pride, deem- 
ing himself endorsed by civilization, 
not branded. With such a guardian, 
then, Winthrop put off from the beach 
and headed over the waters of 
“Whulge” (Puget Sound.) Soon the 
one house on a bluff and the one saw- 


‘mill in a ravine that went by the name 


of Port Townsend, were left far be- 
hind. Several interesting incidents 
rendered the boat trip exciting: a re- 
bellion—due to a difference of opin- 
ion over the use of fire-water—was 
quelled only with the Cyclopean eye 
of an ever-ready Colt. Next the In- 
dians all conveniently went to sleep 
and left the boat drift before the wind 
—happily in the right direction. Then, 
having slept off their ill-hmour, the 
Indians put their strength to the pad- 
dles in earnest; the old bark careered 
along tc the wild and grotesque songs 
of the paddlers. And so the traveler 
journeyed on his way, passing lumber- 
ships bound for San Francisco, indica- 
tive of the new progress, seeing lonely 
fishermen trying their lures on power- 
ful salmon. With the setting of the 
sun the songs died away, and the 
canoe slowed; the tide was turning, so 
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Winthrop put in to the beach for sup- 
per and sleep. 

Next morning, an hour before dawn, 
he raised his sleepy crew, and pushed 
off to complete the journey. We will 
let Winthrop tell his own story for a 
while: 

“Thanks to a strong following wind 
and a blanket sail, we sped on, never 
flinching from the tide when it turned 
and battled us. We had rounded a 
point and opened Puyallop Bay, a 
breadth of sheltered calmness, when I 
was suddenly aware of a vast white 
shadow in the water. What cloud, 
piled massive on the horizon, could 
cast an image so sharp in outline, so 
full of vigorous detail of surface? No 
cloud, as my stare presently discov- 
ered .. It was a giant mountain dome 
of snow swelling and seeming to fill 
the aerial spheres as its image dis- 
placed the blue deeps of tranquil 
water. The smoky haze of an Ore- 
gon August hid all the length of its 
lesser ridges, and left this mighty sum- 
mit based upon uplifting dimness. 
Only its splendid snows were visible, 
high in the unearthly regions of clear 
blue noon-day sky. The shore line 
drew a cincture of pines across the 
broad base, where it faded unreal into 
the mist. The shme dark girth sepa- 
rated the peak from its reflection, 
over which my canoe was now press- 
ing, and sending wavering swells to 
shatter the beautiful vision before it. 

“Kingly and alone stood this ma- 
jesty, without any visible comrade or 
consort. Mount Rainier*, Christians 
have dubbed it, in stupid nomenclature 
perpetuating the name of somebody or 
nobody. More melodiously the  si- 
washes call it Tacoma.” (*Winthrop’s 
text reads “Regnier,” an obvious er- 
ror. The mountain was named after 
Admiral Peter Rainier, H. M. R. N.) 

Stopping at Stailacoom to buy pork 
and hard-tack and a saddle, Winthrop 
pressed on. He landed at the bluff and 
walked with his retinue under the oaks 
and into the Hudson Bay Company’s 
trading post of Nisqually. Mr. Ed- 
ward Huggins, the factor of the place, 
welcomed him, helped him to supplies, 
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horses and a guide, and saw him 
safely on his way across the hills and 
forests. 

Owhhigh, chief of the Klickatats, 
presented a great contrast to the in- 
solent drunkenness and sloth of the 
Klalam ‘“‘Duke of York,” but the Kla- 
lams had been subject to governmental 
neglect and private oppression, bad in- 
fluences of cities by land and profane 
tars by sea. The Klickatats, on the 
other hand, came sweeping across the 
open space by the fort in a picturesque 
though ragamuffin brigade. The 
shaggy nags, the fantastic costumes, 
the wild camaraderie of their gallop- 
ing cavalcade, drew the attention at 
once. Owhhigh made a very fine im- 
pression on Winthrop, particularly by 
his vivid recital of the incidents of the 
journey to be taken. But in general, 
Winthrop had little liking for the In- 
dians. 

With three horses and one man, 
through the forests of the Cascades 
Winthrop made his way toward the 
Dalles. Through an open woodland 
clothed with lakes and little prairies 
the small train progressed to spend the 
first night in the same hut with the 
squaw of “a certain Montgomery”— 
Montgomery being absent. Winthrop 
was moving at earliest light, and with 
his guide headed into the woods again, 
through a veritable forest temple of 
columnar firs, following for hours 
down rows of rough-hewn pillars with 
ever a sombre vista ahead. Soon the 
woodland shade was broken by an 
opening, where the Puyallops River 
flowed, where he bought potatoes of 
Indians, and a brilliant silver salmon. 
Then, again, he pressed across the 
shallow stream, and on among the 
phalanxes of firs. He came to a little 
prairie where he got another superb 
glimpse of Tacoma, mounting its white 
peak above the green pines, all out- 
lined against the clear blue of a West- 
ern summer sky. 

In a clearing then they met with two 
ex-soldiers, “squatting” in the forest. 
Outposts of civilization they hoped to 
be; but three summers later the first 
of the Jndian wars swept them away 


in ruthless massacre. Another human 
being appeared, in the shape of an old 
Indian medicine man, a friend of the 
guide, who insisted on his following 
after, and partaking of the evening po- 
tatoes and salmon. Another river was 
crossed. One of the horses foundered 
for a moment, and thereafter bore 
doughy pulp instead of hard tack in his 
bags, which Loolowcan, the Indian, 
gladly ate, even when it got foul with 
mould. The forest grew thicker and 
the trail narrower. | 

“I had heard indefinitely that a 
party of ‘Boston’ men—for so _ all 
Americans are called in the Chinook 
jargon—were out from the settlements 
of Whulge, viewing, or possibly open- 
ing, a way across the Cascades, that 
emigrants of this summer might find 
their way into Washington Territory 
direct, leaving the great overland cara- 
van route near the junction of the two 
forks of the Columbia. Such an en- 
terprise was an epoch in progress. It 
was the first effort of an infant com- 
munity to assert its individuality and 
emancipated itself from the tutelage 
of Oregon. . . . Very soon the Boston 
ways became apparent. .. . This was 
a transition period. In the Cascades, 
Klickatat institutions were toppling; 
Boston notions were coming in. It was 
the fullness of time.” 

Winthrop had nothing but praise 
for the road builders and their work. 
He spoke highly of Captain McClel- 
lan and the soldiers as “educated pio- 
neers and protectors of Western pro- 
gress.” He found an old acquaintance, 
Lieutenant Hodges, in charge of a 
detachment; they talked a bit; the 
army officer pointed out the ford 
across the S’Kamish; and so_ they 
parted, to meet next in the foyer of 
the opera, between acts of “La Travi- 
ata.” But loneliness no longer lay 
heavy in the woods, thoughts of his 
friend kept him company. 

With the falling shades of night 
hurrying toward the next crossing of 
the river, Winthrop and his guide lost - 
the trail. Groping through the dark- 
ress, prying into silence for sight or 
sound, he finally heard the rumble of 
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running water, and following’ the 
sound, suddenly caught the gleam of 
fire. Grouped around the blaze were 
many “blanketeers;” into the circle of 
the pioneers galloped the gentleman 
traveler on his way across the conti- 
nent; them he hailed as fellow “Bos- 
ton” folks; and they took him in. The 
stalwart fellows, friendly roughs, gave 
of their fatted pork and treated him 
to flap-jacks. These were men who 
locked for the elemental stuff in a 
companion and recked not with sham 
conventionalities. | 

In the morning Winthrop delayed 
just long enough to see the flashing 
axes bite into a great fir of fifty 
years’ standing and send it crashing 
to earth. Then it was to the road 
again. Over the Uaches Pass, across 
the upland prairies—where the horses 
were well fed—down the opposite 
grade, through more forest land, 
emerging thence among dry and arid 
lands by the Nachez Canyon, and so, 
on and on. An episode with a bear 
delayed a bit, but the first of Septem- 
ber was near, and there was no time to 
hesitate. Over the lift and sway of 
land surges, sleeping a night on the 
pebbles by the riverside, pressing for- 


_ ward in the morning, Winthrop held 


on his way along the Wenas, through 
bare’ and barren country. Treacher- 
ous desertion on the part of his guide, 
and Klickatat bestiality by an en- 
camped Indian tribe, nearly cost him 
his life; but still the adventurer faced 
forward. Forward until he met with 
an army lieutenant, received  direc- 
tion to Le Play House, a Catholic mis- 
sion on the Antinam, and headed 
alone across twenty miles of dusty 
country. Lost on the road, put right 
by two young Indians, provided with 
a new and trusty guide by the priest 
—so he continued. A forced march 
by night sent him into a terrific thun- 
der shower, and lost him the trail. It 
was found in the morning, and after 
a final day of climbing difficult hills 
and galloping over broad plains, Win- 
throp arrived at the Dalles and met 
his friends. 

In descriptive passages, of sunrise 
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and sunset, of the terror of mountain 
storm, of a big pine trunk aflame in 
the forest at night, of the humble sim- 
plicity of worship at the lonely mis- 
sion shrine—all of these were subjects 
for Winthrop’s facile pictorial pen. 
The glory of white Tacoma against 
the solemn blue of the sky was the 
chiefest object of his admiration, and 
we give from memory another passage 
which runs very nearly, if not accu- 
rately, thus: 

“At last I gained a height that over- 
dropped the firs, and suddenly above 
the solemn surges of the forest ap- 
peared Tacoma. All around it, the 
dark evergreens rose like a_ ruff; 
above them the mountain splendors 
swelled statelier for the contrast. . . 
No foot of man had ever trampled 
those pure snows. It was a virginal 
mountain, distant from the possibility 
of human approach and _ inquisitive- 
ness as a marble goddess from human 
loves. ... Wherever the mountain 
turned its cheek toward the sun, many 
fair and smiling dimples appeared, 
and along soft curves of snow, lines of 
shadow drew tracery... Grace 
played over the surface of majesty, as 
a drift of rose-leaves wavers in the 
air before a summer shower, or as a 
wreath of rosy mist flits before the 
grandeur of a storm.” 

These days of dash and charge had 
shown Winthrop life at its keenest 
and its fleetest, shown nature in its 
most beautiful moods. In the West he 
had seen new modes of savage life, 
proved Indian treachery and Indian 
friendship, known the glory and the 
shame of Klalam and Klickatat. He 
had met frontiersmen face to face, and 
seen them to be true men and brave. 
It was the epoch of hope, Puget Sound 
was crowded with lumber vessels, the 
Pacific Railroad was creeping outward. 
Normally, poet comes long after pio- 
neer; but there was Winthrop amid 
the new life, adapting himself to 
share the simple pleasures, the 
dreams and hopes of pioneers, as well 
as sharing their provisions. All the 
wonderful empire of the West was 
then building, and Winthrop, with a 
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fine and broad patriotism, wished to 
see his own world developed and ap- 
preciated. 

Trail blazers then followed ex- 
plorers, road-makers followed trail 
blazers, the locomotive came in its 
turn—and so the adventurous and 
brave of the nation have marched into 
the future to form a new and grand 
New England of the West in the 
midst of wilderness, a land where men 
grow big. Here was “a fuller growth 
of the American Idea,” to create new 


systems of thought and new currents 
of life. The inspiration came to Win- 
throp from the land itself. And those 
who know the country which he loved 
will ioin with him to conclude: 

“In all that period while I was so 
near to nature, the great lessons of the 
wilderness deepened into my heart 
day by day, the hedges of conven- 
tionalism wfthered away from my 
horizon, and all the pedantries of scho- 
lastic thought perished out of my mind 
forever.” 
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To ev’ry living creature there is giv’n 

The chance to make a record of his own 
Within the book of life: no other hand— 

No other will—than his can make or mar 

The beauty and the power of his soul. 
Extraneous conditions cannot add t 
One debit or one credit to his page: 

No matter what calamities befall, 

No matter through what narrow, devious ways 
The path may lead that is before his feet, 

Or if, perchance, great peace shall come to him 
And lift him up to see beyond the veil 

That hides high heaven from the finite sense, 
Still, only as all sorrow and all joy 

May aid, or take away from, his own strength, 
Can any of these things affect his hold 

Upon eternal right or lasting wrong. 

No love, however fair and fond and true, 

No hate, however dark and treacherous, 

Can wipe away, or place, a single blot 

Upon his character: all accidents 

Affect him only as they change the point 

He views them from: in his own heart he sees 
How his account is standing, day by day: 

He knows how he has yielded to, or fought, 
The evil things that have assailed his mind: 
He knows how near to closing his account 
Have been his outward acts or secret sins. 
And, when within the eyes that face the night 
That soon will fall o’er ev’ry living thing, 
There is a calm like to the deep, blue sea 
When storms have passed, we know a page is clean. 
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YOSEMITE 


REVISITED 


By William S. Morgan 


HEN Yosemite was unvisited 

WV the idealist felt as Words- 

worth did about Yarrow un- 
visited: 


“Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall rue it: 

We have a vision of our own; 

Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long 
past, 

We'll keep them, winsome Marrow. 

For when we’re there, altiiough ’tis fair 

"Twill be another Yarrow!” 


Another Yosemite! That was what 
he feared. The guidebooks, railroad 
time tables and Californians had vied 
with each other in describing the won- 
ders of the Cleft Gorge and park until 
the truth, as it seemed, had donned the 
garb of exaggeration. He was sure 


_ there must be a generous discounting. 


He had been compelled to admit that 
the greatest things in the world are in 
California; he had jotted down in a 
note book fifty-seven varieties of them, 
and underlined those which needed 
modest qualification. “That is it,” he 
reflected, ‘““Yosemite must be under- 
lined.” But when the actual Yosemite 
appeared he saw that fiction lagged af- 
ter truth. The Yosemite unvisited of 
his imagination administered no chas- 
tisement to the Yosemite visited. Once 
more his thoughts recurred to Words- 
worth’s “Yarrow Visited”: 


“But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Doth rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation.” 


The first visit was in 1911. The 
first day was full of tingling, wonderful 


experiences—a day among the sub- 
limities. Are not such days necessary 
to normal, human life? No life is 
worth the candle without a touch ot 
sublimity. A human being can only 
be really, sanely and tully human as 
he participates in and associates with 
things sublime. Each has his charac- 
teristic way of getting into touch with 
it, but get in touch with it he must. 
Long, long ago, if we may believe the 
faery stories, mermaids occasionally 
fell in love with men and married 
them. But inevitably there came a 
night, a bright moonlight night, when 
they found their way back to the 
mighty deed. They demanded the life 
more abundant which was theirs by 
right of being mermaids. What de- 
lights they experienced by plunging 
from depth to depth of unfathomable 
reaches! What freedom! What ful- 
ness of life! What a sense of the sub- 
lime Human beings have a similar 
birthright. Sublimity is their native 
element. They long for it. They get 
homesick for it. They seek it in the 
drama, literature, art, politics, social 
service and religion. They must have 
topmost thrills and participate in ex- 
periences suggestive of the unexplored 
and unfathomable. Yosemite is a great 
opportunity for the sense of the sub- 
lime, both mathematical and dynami- 
cal. The maddening dash of the 
waterfalls—Yosemite, Vernal, Ne- 
vada, Bridal Veil and Illilouette, the 
over-awing majesty of Mounts Wat- 
kins, Starr King, Hoffman, Dana and 
Lyell, the inspiring stability of North, 
Basket and Half Domes and El Capi- 
tan, and the sheer walls of Glacier 
Point, are soui satisfying. We recog- 
nize these as old friends; they seem 
to be our kith and kin. They are 
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Yosemite Falls. Froma photograph taken in December. 
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sharers with us in a life sublime. They 
are expressions of the life and heart 
of the universe just as we are. They 
speak a language understood of all 
who live and move and have their be- 
ing in an all embracing life. Poets 
and prophets can live happily among 
them. 

The idealist refuses to regard these 
sublimities of the Yosemite as merely 
garments of the infinite; he is con- 
strained rather to think of them as 
pulses of divine thought and life 
caught in the meshes of space and 
time. They are the excursions of the 
infinite into the visible, a part of the 
program of the education of living 
souls. A garment is a superficial thing 
at best. It is a mere accident. Na- 
ture is no accident. It is an expres- 
sion, an essential expression of in- 
finite life. ‘““Yosemite,” said a friend, 
“is a temple of the ideal.” “Very 
true,” replied the idealist, ‘provided 
that you make not the mistake of 
thinking of the ideal life of nature 
dwelling in the temple or around it. 
It is a temple of the ideal, if you re- 
gard the canyons and all spaces filled 
with the presence of imminent life; 
if you regard the rocks and mountains 
as essential expressions of it; if you 
regard the atoms, molecules and elec- 
trons, out of which they are formed 
as the energies of the ideal life of the 
universe; and if finally you regard 
youreslf, the self-conscious life that 
“you are as a splendid expression of it. 
Then, of course, Yosemite and every 
spot of earth is a temple of the infin- 
ite. You may enter this temple 
wherever you are. But I grant you 
that in Yosemite, all exteriors lead us 
to a proper mood of enjoying the in- 
finite more easily than factories and 
stock exchanges. In this sense, Yo- 
semite is one of the most wonderful 
temples of the ideal.” 

The second visit occurred during the 
summer of 1914. Yosemite Falls were 
sublamer than in 1911; there was an 
ampler supply of water borne down 
from the eternal snow-capped hills. A 
fellow traveler suggested that they 
shou'd rechristened “Juviter To- 
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nans.”’ One may enjoy the aesthetic 
appreciations from the foot of the 
lower falls, or from the road east of the 
river, or better still from the short 
trail to Glacier Point. Yosemite is in 
full view from this trail most of the 
way up. But to gain a full and satis- 
fying experience of the dynamically 
sublime as presented here, one must 
take the Yosemite trail to the top of 
the falls. 

The impression of power here is 
overwhelming and fascinating. Those 
who long for a touch of the genuine 
mysticism must visit the falls by 
moonlight. 

Glacier Point never ceases to appeal 
to him who follows the quest of the 
ideal. Glacier Point revisited filled 
the soul of the idealist to the brim. 
Lifted up over three thousand feet 
above the valley and seven thousand 
feet above sea level, one may revel in 
the sublimity of depth and extent. In 
front is the snow covered Hoffman; to 
the right are the wonderfully carved 
Tenaya Valley, Half Dome, majestic 
among things sublime, and noble Starr 
King; below is the Cleft Gorge, a dizzy 
depth, and beyond to the north and 
east are the Sierra Nevada or the High 
Sierra. The coigns of vantage at In- 
spiration and Artists’ Points are the 
only ones that can complete with Gla- 
vier Point, for the enjoyment of the 
valley itself. 

Experiences of the ideal present a 
different phase at the Mariposa grove 
of Big Trees. These venerable col- 
umns are profoundly impressive. Griz- 
zly Giant is magnificent, commanding. 
How puny one feels in its presence. 
The botanists may split hairs about the 
exact number of centuries Grizzly has 
occupied this spot; the lowest com- 
putation places them at a high figure. 
Six thousand years are even put to the 
credit of this tree by some of the ex- 
tremists. Be this as it may, here is a 
fellow creature that lifted its branches 
with pride and scorn while the genera- 
tions, institutions and empires of men 
were forming, maturing and decaying. 
The grove is filled with these giants 
am.ong growing things of such a ven- 


Grand Sentinel, Yosemite Valley. 
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erable age that makes our human life 
seem insignificant. 


“These dim vaults, 
These winding isles of human pomp 


or pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings 
show 

The boast of our vain race to change 
the form 


Of thy fair works. But thou art here 
—thou fill’st 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft 
winds 

That run along the summit of these 
trees 

In music; thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the 
place 

Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, 
the ground, 

The fresh, moist ground are all instinct 
with thee.” 


The idealist took his hat off to 
Grizzly Giant in 1911 and repeated the 
performance in 1914. 

The human aspect of Mariposa 
Grove deserves notice. Human beings 
protruded themselves here in the form 
of nomenclature. Is it not rather ab- 
surd to apply the names George, John, 
_ Abraham and Andrew to the sublime 

objects of nature? Would it not be 
better to apply an impersonal descrip- 
tion? Would it not be better philoso- 
phy and common sense to expugn all 
human traces from canyon and gorge, 
waterfall and cascade, rock and moun- 
tain! The world over there seems to 
be a fashion uncontradicted that in- 
sists upon smearing the sublime object 
of nature with the signs and character- 
istics of human beings. In Yosemite, 
it is true, that Cloud’s Rest, Nevada 
and Vernal Falls uphold the imperso- 
nal characterization; but Bridal Veil 
Falls, Mounts Dana, Gibbs, Lyell, 
Starr King and Muir Gorge are rep- 
resentative of the majority of names, 
and they are significantly personal. 
In fact, the crests, gorges, canyons, 
valleys and mountains in Yosemite 
National Park bear the names of hu- 
man beings. There is_ suggestion 
enough in this custom to enable any 


one who cares to construct a human- 
istic philosophy. Such a philosopher 
might consider the habit precise and 
proper. Have not human beings al- 
ways instinctively felt that.there was 
a conscious heart pulsating in nature? 
Does not nature envelop a soul, very 
like our own? Has it not been the 
habit of idealists in all ages to study 
the laws of the psychic process within 
and to discover the workings of these 
identical laws and forces in the na- 
ture around us, and by a magnificent 
metaphysical leap to conclude that 
similar laws and operations indicate 
similarity in the being working through 
these laws and operations? These 
human names were borne by people of 
soul. Are they, therefore, not given 
with propriety to objects of nature, 
the visible manifestation of the soul 
of the universe? This may be correct 
logic. In spite of it, however, the 
idealist is compelled to assert because 
he feels it that to cover these noble 
trees with the names of States, presi- 
dents, generals, municipalities and 
men of accomplishment cheapens the 
impression left by the big trees. When 
it comes to municipalities, universities 
and men who have left their mark, one 
is liable to challenge the selection. 
Why these? Why introduce our petty 
jealousies and preferences when every- 
thing is on a scale of such grandeur? 
The answer, of course, is ready. The 
petition was made and the plate pro- 
vided by some honorable body wor- 
thy of consideration, and in conse- 
quence the names were given. Ex- 
pediency prevailed: what else could 
be done? If naming the trees were 
left to the botanists, a grove dictionary 
would be necessary for the comfort of 
the average traveler. As to leaving it 
to the philosophers and poets, that 
would be impossible. After all, it is 
possible that the names which the 
trees bear are the best one could think 
of, but it seems pitiable that the im- 
pression of cheapness could not have 
been avoided. 


There was nothing in which the 
idealist reveled more than in the great 
silences of Yosemite Park. Half a 
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day on Alder Creek trail, with notb- 
ing to break the silence but the occa- 
sional scampering of deer; a night un- 
der the brilliant stars on the Buck 
Camp trail disturbed for a minute only 
by the hooting of an owl in the dis- 
tance; a day in Little Yosemite, with 
no companionship except that of 
birds, the Merced River and the sheer 
cliffs; a night spent at the top of 
Nevada Falls and a day each on Starr 
King and Snow Peak gave the idealist 
new appreciations and valuations of 
silence. He was forced to believe that 
there were experiences more compre- 
hensive than the soundings of intel- 
lectual plummets, the out-reachings of 
volitional strivings, and the surgings of 
great emotions. They may be an 
amalgam of these and something 
more. This something more is a de- 
nial of the isolation of a human being. 
He is a part of a larger scheme. His 


life is ensconced in a larger life. He is 
a segment of that circle whose center 
is everywhere, whose circumference is 
nowhere. The idealist found silence 
to be a key which unlocks these pro- 
founder experiences. He enjoyed to 
the full measure of his being that 
divinity of which both the sublimities 
of Yosemite and himself are expres- 
sions: 


“Silence is the heart of all things; 
sound the fluttering of its pulse, 
Which the fever and the spasm of the 
universe convulse. 

Every sound that breaks the silence 
only makes it more profound, 

Like a crash of deafening thunder in 
the sweet, blue stillness drown. 

Let thy soul walk softly in thee, as a 
saint in heaven unshod, 

For to be alone with silence is to be 
alone with God.” 


OR ¥.7 


The kings and rulers of Europe 
Are seeking political gain; 
The existence of countless militia 
Has brought on a mighty campaign. 
They boast of the growth of their navies, 
The training of armies of men, 
Which represent nothing but warfare, 
And where does the glory come in? 


The meadows are seared by the cannon, 
And drenched by the blood of the brave; 
The homes are deserted and pillaged, 
Not a thing that is sacred is saved. 
The bridges are torn from abutments, 
There’s ceaseless and horrible din, 
The destruction of life is appalling! 
And where does the glory come in? 


Think long of the heartbreak of women, 
Of pitiful things they can tell. 

Oh, wrongs are not righted by cannon, 
By angry explosion of shell. 

' If nations would prosper and flourish, 

With weapons of Peace they must win, 

For Peace brings advancement and justice, 
And that is where glory comes in. 


ELLA FLATT KELLER. 


INDIAN DANCES 


By W. McD. Tait 


' X y HEN Columbus landed in the 

New World in 1492, he was 

greeted with a dance. It was 

a war dance executed by the 

red men. The Indian has never broken 

away from this early custom, and to- 

day we find great occasions celebrated 

in a manner similar to that first demon- 
stration to the white man. 

In the minds of many people, all 
the dances of the North American In- 
dians are war dances. As a matter of 
fact, there are numerous dances, ex- 
tremely interesting, and most of them 
very old. Women as well as men par- 
ticipate in them, and they have noth- 
ing to do with warfare. Strange to say, 
in none of these Indian dances is there 
contact between the sexes. The bucks 
dance in one circle and the squaws in 
another. Few dances are wholly social, 
although some of them have that ele- 
ment. Practically all of them have a 
religious origin, and to-day retain their 
religious significance. 

Indians are very musical, and have 
many songs in their own language. 
The drum seems to be the principal in- 
strument among them; but when they 
have opportunity they learn the white 
man’s music, and the use of his instru- 
ments, very quickly, rendering the 
most difficult music with great sweet- 
ness. On the Blood Reserve of the 
Blackfeet tribe in Alberta there is a 
brass band of twenty-one pieces led 
by the issuer of rations, that gives con- 
certs in the towns surrounding the re- 
serve. Another band of fifes and 
drums on the same reserve has given 
whole entertainments that were very 
pleasing. 

The red men have war songs which 
they used to sing before a battle; 
others, intensely sad, which they sing 


after the battle. Their love songs are 
not considered of a very high order. 
Each family has its own songs; each 
individual has his, usually composed 
by himself. Some of their songs are 
sacred. 

Some teachers, in their mistaken 
zeal, have crossed or smothered every- 
thing distinctly aboriginal in the young 
Indians. Franklin K. Lane, the Cana- 
dian-born Secretary of the United 
States Department of the Interior, in 
a letter directing the appointment of 
Geoffrey O’Hara as instructor of na- 
tive Indian music, said: 

“T think that it is the part of wisdom 
to develop in the young Indian an in- 
creased respect for all those things of 
beauty which their forefathers pro- 
duced. Our efforts should be to make 
this generation proud of their ances; 
tors and keep alive in them the mem- 
ory of their wholesome legends and 
their aboriginal arts.” 

Music for dances is supplied by a 
trained band of singers. The only ac- 
companiment is a drum made by put- 
ting a skin over a circle of wood and 
allowing it to dry tightly. 

The Sun-dance is, perhaps, the most 
barbarous of all the orgies of the In- 
dians, and has been observed in every 
known tribe of red men on the Ameri- 
can continent. The time was when all 
sorts of cruelties were the main fea- 
ture of this gathering, which was held 
in the spring time as soon as the snow 
cleared and the earth began to warm 
from the sun’s rays. 

The dance was the ceremony through 
which the Indian lad stepped from 
boyhood to the status of a warrior. It . 
is too horrible for words. Ugly 
gashes are cut in the chest, skewers are 
thrust through these, and rawhide lar- 
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iats attached to the ends and fastened 
to the sun lodge pole. The youth 
must tear himself loose by dancing 
around the pole and tugging until the 
strips of flesh to which the thongs are 
fastened give way. If the aspirant 
passed through the ordeal without ex- 
hibiting signs of pain or fear, he was 
declared a full-fledged brave and eli- 
gible to sit in the councils of his 
nation. 

Another method was to cut the flesh 
on the back and tie leather thongs 
through these flesh-loops, and _ then 
fasten buffalo skulls to the thongs so 
that they would dangle clear of the 
ground. The candidate was to dance 
about till he had succeeded in tearing 
the loops and allowing the skulls to 
fall to the ground. This method was 
not as popular as the other because the 
brave could not afterward see _ the 
marks of the ordeal. It was always a 
great pleasure to the brave to bare his 
breast and exhibit the scars made by 
the tearing process. 


Indian mothers were as anxious that 
their sons should go through the ordeal 
as they were themselves. An incident 
is told by a Western writer which 
shows how the Indian mother looked 
upon it. An Indian lad was being put 
through the buffalo skull method, but 
his strength was not enough to tear out 
all the flesh-loops. He was about to 
faint away when his mother rode into 
the circle on a pony, and seizing the 
skull that still clung to the back of her 
son, she dashed away on the horse, 
dragging the boy with her. Soon the 
flesh broke and the young Indian boy 
wes saved from the humility of failure. 

Before the ordeal comes, many back 
out. Sometimes after the thongs or 
skewers are put in, the victim loses 
courage. The wood or buffalo hide 
must then be removed by cutting the 
flesh loop, since it is against all law 
to draw it out endwise after it has been 
inserted in the flesh. 

The United States Government has 
long since forbidden the Sun-dance, 
but it was continued on Canadian re- 
serves till the coming of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police about 1890. 
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As a consequerce, the annual gather- 
ing of the Indians in the spring time 
results in nothing more than dancing 
the old-time dances, chanting th- 
brave acts of by-gone days, and pro- 
pitiating the Sun by the bestowal of 
gifts which are fastened to the top of 
the central pole of the Sun-dance 
lodge. 

The Give-away dance is ranked by 
the Government authorities with the 
Sun-dance as very demoralizing, and 
has been stopped on most reserves. 
The Round dance of the Crees in 
Western Canada is a pleasure dance. 
Women are allowed to take part in it, 
but before their first dance they must 
give a substantial present to the 
leader of the dance. This present 
seems to make the person a sort of 
life member of the Round dance. 
Squaws and bucks dance separately 
without any contact. 

In nearly all the tribes of the North 
American continent there are many 
dances representing animals. The 
buffalo dance is a most interesting af- 
fair. In it the hunters illustrate what 
they have gone through in the chase. 
Instead of bragging with their tongues, 
as does the white man, they use pan- 
tomime. Stealthily they describe the 
sneaking process of stalking game and 
dragging it home. 

In another dance a man represents 
a dog. He is made to look as much 
like one as possible, and is led forth 
by an Indian maiden who has tied her 
sash about his body, and leads him as 
a lady does her poodle, except that 
they are both keeping time to the 
steps of the dance. He constantly 
struggles to break away, and _ she 
makes rhythmic efforts to hold him. 
Sometimes he succeeds and _ rushes 
into houses for meat, bites persons on 
the leg, and otherwise carries out the 
idea of a dog on the rampage. 

The eagle dance is especially dra- 
matic. The Indian who takes the part 
of the eagle is wonderfully made up. 
Over his head is drawn a sort of black 
cloth that covers the hair, and is pulled 
forward to form a beak. A red line 
makes the mouth of the eagle. On the 
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body there is no clothing except a 
short apron and patches of eagle or 
hawk down attached by gum to the 
flesh. The arms are made into wings 
by means of a cord strung with long, 
hanging feathers stretched from hand 
to hand across the back, and a bunch 
of feathers at the back make a tail. 
His hands are painted yellow to look 
like claws. He is lured forth by the 
cropping of grain, and as he follows 
the trail he uses his arms as an eagle 
does his wings, and with his entire 
body he swoops and moves like the 
bird he is picturing, but always in 
time to the music. There is a dance 
to the bear and moose and many 
others, always with the combined dra- 
matic idea and dancing movements. 


Among the Indians of the far north, 
during the winter months of each year, 
a big ceremonial dance is given in the 
“Hoo-go” or public meeting hall. This 
is to please and propitiate the animal 
spirits. It is a real dance with feast- 
ing from early winter till almost spring. 
There are the most peculiar customs 
attached to this dance period. During 
the first day visitors have the privi- 
lege of asking for whatever they may 
desire in the line of food. The par- 
ticular delicacy is “ice cream,” which 
is simply a mixture of frozen blue 
berries and tallow. After the first day 
visitors must eat the food their hosts 
set before them. Each tribe tries to 
outdo the other in contortions, endur- 
ance and dancing costumes. Each ani- 
mal is impersonated by a dancer, who 
is trained months ahead for his work. 
These men are dressed in skins and 
fully represent the seal, bear and wal- 
rus. They dance slowly in a circle 
made by the spectators, and imitate 
the movements and cries of the beasts 
each impersonates. They sing a sort 
of chant, in which the onlookers join. 

The Snake-dance, given every sec- 
ond year in the Hopi pueblos of the far 
south is a dramatized prayer for rain 
at an appointed season. It is a grim 
and startling ceremony, real live rattle- 
snakes being used as messengers to 
carry to the gods of the underworld, 
who are supposed to have power over 


the rain cloud, the petitions of the 
Hopis. To the onlooker it seems im- 
possible that venomous snakes can be 
handled so audaciously without in- 
flicting deadly wounds, yet it is posi- 
tively known that they are in no wise 
deprived of their power to do so. There 
are those who claim that they have 
seen the dancers bitten by their rat- 
tlesnake partners, but that the priests 
possess a secret antidote to which they 
resort in case of snakebite. To secure 
the snakes, the priests go out in pairs 
with digging sticks and canvas bags, 
following their trails in the dust, and 
dig them out of their holes. 


The Indians of the Mississippi Val- 
ley hold a Corn-dance, which is a fea- 
ture of the growing season where blan- 
ket Indians reside. Just when these 
dances will be held the white man 
never knows. Just how the festivities 
are conducted his eye is never sup- 
posed to see. Secretly the word is 
sent out and as secretly as possible the 
redskins gather. But the monotonous 
thrumming of tom-toms, the intermit- 
tent yell of squaws, the shrill squeals 
of the juveniles and the more dignified 
chantings of the braves carry the tid- 
ings unmistakably when once the 
dance is on. 

These ceremonies are peculiar to the 
Mississippi Valley. Members of the 
tattered remnants of what were once 
powerful tribes, who are familiar fig- 
ures on the streets of nearly every Mis- 
sissippi River city, periodically be- 
come imbued with the desire to hold 
a tribal dance. Dirty, dusty and travel 
stained, and often as not ravenously 
hungry, descendents and associates of 
the families of Winnishiek, Rain 
Cloud, Hawke Eye, Big Moon, Win- 
nebigoshish, Waheta, Little Crow, 
Rain Maker and many other greater or 
less chieftains respond to the call and 
are promptly on hand to take part in 
the big feed which is usually an im- 
portant adjunct of the dance festival. 
The Corn-dance is something akin to 
the Snake-dance in that it is to propi- 
tiate the rain god. 

While not in the strict sense of the 
term a dance, yet the potlatch of the 
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coast Indians has dancing connected 
with it. Recent efforts to suppress a 
celebration of the curious ceremony on 
Vancouver Island were bitterly  re- 
sented by the Indians through their 
chiefs. They contend that the custom 
is one that concerns the Indians alone, 
and that it should not be interfered 
with. The potlatch is a sort of carni- 
val of unselfishness, in which the chief 
who gives away the greatest amount 
of goods and trinkets receives the most 
honor. Naturally, the tribesmen de- 
light in being showered with gifts by 
the chiefs, and the latter wish to main- 
tain the right to give away as much 
as they like to whom they please. At 
the close of the giving of presents, a 
big dance and feast is held. 

The strangest of all Indian dances, 
perhaps, are those given underground. 
These are common among the Tewos 
in the Southern United States. No 
whiteman, it is said, has ever been per- 
mitted to see one. During the pre- 


parations for and progress of the 
dance, a careful guard is kept so that 
there may be no possibility of a white 
man stealing in. Large dugouts are 
made with long underground passages 
—and these, too, are carefully guarded 
to see that none but a Tewo is allowed 
to pass. 

The Indian will always dance. The 
desire to shake his feet is inborn, and 
no amount of civilization seems to up- 
root it. The character of Indian dances 
has necessarily changed considerably. 
Social dances are becoming more com- 
mon, and on some of the reserves large 
buildings are being erected in which 
the more modern Indian dances are 
taught to the young Indians. None of 
the treaty Indians of either the United 
States or Canada have been known to 
adopt any of the white man’s dances. 
The tango and the bunny-hug are for- 
eign to them. They have not yet 
learned the way of dancing in each 
others’ arms. 
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Receiving the Guests 
of the World 


By T. Harrison Parke 


landscape and waterscape, San 

Francisco is the most wonderful 

city in the world. Through its 
Golden Gate pass travelers of all na- 
tions. It follows that to provide for 
these, the city must furnish unusually 
attractive hotel accommodations, and 
this it does in the 
Palace, with its 
famous palm court, 
and the Fairmont, 
occupying a site 
‘commanding _ the 
most magnificent 
marine view to be 
had from the many 
hills of the city. 
The bay of San 
Francisco is justly 
renowned as one of 
the most beautiful 
harbors in the 
world. sixty 
miles of shore is 
lined with a half- 
dozen cities slop- 
ing back to the 
bordering hillsides 
which rise in places 
to high peaks, as in 
Mt. Diablo and Mt. 
Tamalpais. When 
these cities are il- 
luminated at night 
and the moon rises 
over the shimmer- 
ing blue waters of the bay with the 
dancing lights of the plying ferry 
boats and the big ocean-going vessels 
moored in the fairway, guests at the 
Fairmont may look out over San 
Francisco’s broad stretch of lights, 
lying like a sparkling carpet extending 
below them to the confines of the bay, 


Pena a panoramic viewpoint of 


Charles A. Cooke, Manager of the 
Fairmont and Palace Hotels. 


and view the most beautiful moving 
panorama of its kind in the world. 
Care has been taken to give this noble 
picture, one of Nature’s masterpieces, 
an attractive foreground, and the east- 
ern side of the hotel is fronted with 
terraces of broad green lawns sloping 
down to borders of beautiful seasonal 
blooms. 

The Fairmont, 
with its five hun- 
dred spacious 
and commodious 
rooms, every one 
with a bath, was 
constructed speci- 
ally to command 
in a comprehensive 
way all the finest 
details of this un- 
surpassable marine 
view. The hotel is 
also equipped for 
entertainment on 
extraordinary scale 
—there are ninety- 
seven parlors, 
twelve private din- 
ing rooms on the 
ground floor, sev- 
eral halls for ban- 
queting, the Nor- 
man Hall, with its 
antique back- 
ground, being the 
most prominent, all 
constructed on a 
plan of connecting doors, so that sev- 
eral thousand guests of any special 
gathering may be accommodated with 
the ease, celerity, comfort and satis- 
faction of a party of less than a score. 

The fame of the old Palace Hotel, 
world renowned among the tourists of 
the world for its cuisine, prestige and 
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The Fairmont Hotel 


individuality, has descended on _ its 
successor, the present handsome struc- 
ture having been built on the old site 
in the heart of the business district, 
after the big fire of 1906. Accordingly, 
it is equipped with every convenience 
desired by the most fastidious guest. 
The structure is a giant of its kind, 
the lower floor covering seventy-eight 
thousand square feet of space; there 
being seven hundred rooms, with 
baths. Rising among the spacious 
surroundings of the epicurean cuisine, 
attractive grills, banquet, ball and re- 
ception rooms is the hotel’s greatest 
attraction in the eyes of thousands 
of its staunchest patrons from all quar- 
ters of the globe—the famous palm 
court. There is nothing to compare 
with it in the hotel world. The old 
court, before the big fire of 1906, 
reached past the many balconies on 
high to the great skylight on the roof. 
Motors and carriages were driven 
right in from the street to a circular 
driveway, and deposited their passen- 
gers in the very heart of the hotel, an 
intimacy that seemed to knit the hos- 
pitable spirit of the hotel with all the 
outside traveling world. The easy 


freedom of such entrance transmitted 
a feeling of bigness and generous hos- 
pitality that gripped the traveler in a 
way he never forgot. It smacked of 
the free and open-hearted California 
welcoming the guests of the world. 
The same idea prevails in the at- 
tractive court of the new hotel, but 
with the added note of luxurious sur- 
roundings, necessitated by the greatly 
increased desire for individual crea- 
ture comforts with the rapid increase 
of wealth in the past three decades. 
The present court is the development 
of a scene from fairyland. It occupies 
the same ground space as the former 
court, and is bordered with lofty pil- 
lars of the finest Italian marble. High 
above them is a great leaded glass 
dome which diffuses a soft golden 
light over the palm trees and the lux- 
urious furnishings below. Night and 
day the inviting place is thronged with 
guests representing many nations, thus 
contributing to the city its well known 
cosmopolitan tone. In the early after- 
noons many patrons lunch there among 
the palms, while an orchestra in the 
balcony above plays soft music. The 
old Astor House, New York, was fam- 
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The famous court of the Palace Hotel 


ous for the many celebrities who had 
been banqueted there, but the record 
of that old-time hostelry was easily 
eclipsed by that of the old Palace 
Hotel, and now the new Palace is add- 
ing to that remarkable record with the 
months. The advent of many notables 


-of the world here during the Exposi- 


tion year will add an extraordinary in- 
crease to that list. 

To operate hotels of this  distin- 
guished class and magnitude necessi- 
tates of course a small army of the 
best trained employees in their re- 
spective lines. From the time the old 
Palace Hotel opened its doors in 1876, 
the management has specialized in this 
particular, until it now has a corps un- 


surpassed in efficiency. 


The captain-general of this army, 
who recently succeeded the late Col. 
John C. Kirkpatrick, is Charles Alden 
Cooke, who for five years had acted as 
assistant to Colonel Kirkpatrick in the 
management of the Fairmont. Un- 
known to Mr. Cooke, destiny seems to 
have taken him in hand early and 
started him on a course of training to 
equip him at all points for his present 
very responsible position. Years ago 


he began business life with the East- 
ern Railroad Company of Massachu- 
setts, and so began his introduction of 
the methods by which travelers are 
handled in the aggregate. Later he 
entered a wider field with the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and then 
engaged with the Wagner Company, 
where he came into more _ intimate 
touch with the great traveling public 
hailing from all quarters of the world. 
He left them to cast his fortune with 
the Raymond & Whitcomb Tourists’ 
Agency of Boston, and _ thereby 
plunged into the very heart of tourist- 
dom, a point from which he could 
study all its intricate ramifications. 

For years he acted as the Pacific 
Coast agent of that company, and 
came to know tourists and. travelers 
from all angles and points. He had 
also specially developed a very exten- 
sive choice traveling trade with the 
high-class Japanese and Chinese, to- 
gether with other special lines of select 
Oriental travel. With his characteris- 
tic good humor, geniality and hospi- 
tality, Mr. Cooke, perhaps unknown to 
himself, was in an extraordinary strong 
position to entertain these streams of 
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the world’s travelers as guests—hotel 
guests. 

Colonel Kirkpatrick, always on the 
lookout for the best hotel talent to be 
had, was the first to appreciate this 
fact. He was greatly impressed with 
the enterprise, resourcefulness, initia- 
tive and all-round success displayed 
by Mr. Cooke. At the time, Colonel 
Kirkpatrick was carrying the heavy 
burden of the management of the Fair- 
mont and Palace Hotels, together with 


the management of the very extensive 
Sharon Estate Company, and in 1909 
he invited Mr. Cooke to become his 
assistant manager of the Fairmont 
Hotel. Mr. Cooke’s prompt success in 
that management won him promotion, 
and on the demise of Colonel Kirkpat- 
rick, the board of directors of the Pal- 
ace Hotel Company unanimously 
elected him general manager of that 
company, which carries the manage- 
ment of both the big hotels. 


Financial, Ecclesiastical and Social 
Shakings 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


EXT: “Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also 
heaven, and this word, Yet 
once, signifieth the removing of 

those things that may be shaken... 
that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.—Hebrews 12:26, 
27. 

This text is applicable to our day. 
The removal of all things shakable is 
now in progress. Only those things 
which are harmonious with Divine 
standards, which cannot be shaken, 
will remain. The shaking of the heav- 
ens refers to the destruction of the 
present religious control—Churchian- 
ity—and the shaking of the earth re- 
fers to the destruction of present so- 
cial, financial and political affairs. 

Passing by the latter part of my 
text at this time, I will discuss only 
the forepart. 


Stocks und Bonds to be Shaken. 


Everything false, bogus, inequitable, 
will be shaken. In financial parlance 


this is equivalent to saying that the 
“water” will be squeezed out of all 
the stocks and bonds. By methods 
once sanctioned, but now everywhere 
reprehended, stocks and bonds have 
been issued for sums far beyond the 
actual value of the properties. These 
stocks and bonds have cost their pres- 
ent owners varying sums, from noth- 
ing up to par; but their actual value 
is what the properties would cost, plus 
a reasonable percentage of allowance 
for right of way and business “good 
will.” In ordinary times these had a 
market value built upon hope of their 
future prosperity. Now, however, the 
general public has become aware of 
the real situation and is fearful to 
touch at any price these shares and 
bonds of over-capitalized companies, 
and the most sound and solvent of 
them share the public distrust. Now, 
in the opening of the New Dispensa- 
tion, when everything is being 
“shaken,” we are to expect that all 
such stocks and bonds will be shaken 
in value until everything like dishon- 
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esty and inequity shall have been 
shaken out. 

Forty years ago the world’s great 
bankers and financiers concluded that 
it would be to their interest to demone- 
tize silver and have only a gold stand- 
ard. This finally accomplished what 
they foresaw and intended: It cur- 
tailed the world’s monetary supply and 
enabled the bankers the better to con- 
trol the entire situation throughout the 
world. By an elaborate banking sys- 
tem (valuable in some _ respects), it 
made each gold dollar chase itself 
and do the work of five dollars or ten 
dollars, assisted by bank checks and 
drafts. Thus the profits of the larger 
banks increased amazingly by reason 
of higher discount and interest charges 
—making them rich at the public ex- 
pense. 

The public, of course, acquiesced in 
the law demonetizing silver and mak- 
ing gold the single standard. But 
they did it under misapprehension, be- 
cause they believed the bankers’ tale 
—that this was really the best thing 
for the people, and not merely a meas- 
ure in the interest of the banker and 
at the expense of the people. It is 
perhaps but fair to say that less than 
one-half of the bankers understood the 
philosophy of the matter; the others 
were guided by the wealthier and more 
astute, who did fully understand. 

The result has been great profits to 
the bankers, and great power; for 
without them, railroad stocks and 
bonds could not be handled success- 
fully. The bankers took over large 
issues of railroad stocks and bonds, 
by what is known as the underwriting 
process. They were capable sales 
agents for the bonds at a good round 
percentage of profit, advancing money 
on the bonds and holding them for 
sale to the public. 


The Day of Reckoning. 


Now we see fulfilled the Scripture 
declaration: “He taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness.” (Job 5:13.) 
How so, do you ask? I reply that the 
great banks have their vaults well 
filled with these bonds and stocks, on 


‘ bonds. 


which they had hoped to make large 
profits; but which, on the contrary, 
they are now unable to sell at any 
price. These stocks and bonds reck- 
oned in as part of the banks’ assets, 
show them to be wealthy, with im- 
mense surpluses; but now the “water” 
is to be taken out of these stocks and 
It will show an immense 
shrinkage in the resources of these 
banks. They will become suddenly 
poor, without actually losing a cent, by 
reason of the market value of their 
securities falling. 


This fact is realized by all banks. 
They realize that if the Day of Reck- 
oning has come, and their holdings— 
their securities—are to be reckoned at 
their actual value, it will mean that 
instead of large resources and sur- 
pluses, some of the richest banks will 
become insolvent and be called upon 
by the government either to close their 
doors or to make good their shortage. 
And right there will be their difficulty; 
for the rich men of the world have 
their capital invested similarly, and 
the reaction will be bound to unfavor- 
ably affect all the great commercial 
enterprises of the world. As all went 
well, amazingly well for the bankers 
and the wealthy by reason of the de- 
monetization of silver, so when the 
Day of Reckoning shall have fully 
dawned, things will go especially hard 
with these same people. And, al- 
though the stoppage and the recon- 
struction will involve the whole world, 
many respects the rich will feel the 
pressure most. 


The liquidating process had already 
begun before the present European 
war started. The Hartford and New 
Haven Railroad, The Chicago and 
Rock Island, and others, have been 
called to account. With these, the 
“water squeezing” processes of the 
law have been threatening, and will 
undoubtedly accomplish their thorough 
“shaking.” But meantime, the war, 
waiting not for the more gradual pro- 
cesses of the law and the ordinary 
business, has brought the financial 
world to a crisis. The nations of Eu- 
rope are being shaken. The casual- 
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ties of the war already amount to a 
million and a half of human beings, 
and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
And it is only begun. Financial values 
there are greatly impaired, as are also 
national credits. The thing wanted is 
gold, and as in every war, this pre- 
cious metal has practically disap- 
peared in the nations at war. Their 
home securities will not be salable for 
cash, and a general attempt will be 
made to sell American securities— 
American stocks, bonds, etc. But who 
will buy these? America will be prac- 
tically the only market for them, and, 
as we have already seen, American 
banks and bankers are loaded down 
heavily. 

When we learn the immense amount 
of these American shares and bonds 
held in European hands, we need not 
wonder that American bankers pale at 
the thought of their being dumped up- 
on the American market. Reliable 
financial authorities declare that Eu- 
rope has about five thousand millions 
of dollars invested in American securi- 
ties. If but one-fifth of these be sac- 
rificed to realize gold, it will mean an 
avalanche—a financial deluge. Ameri- 
can banks, already overloaded with 
these “securities,” cannot purchase all; 
hence prices will tumble and wrecks 
follow. 


Effect of Silver Demonetization. 


In view of these matters, is it any 
wonder that American bankers fear to 
see the stock exchanges oper for busi- 
ness? Had the exchanges not closed 
promptly when they did, we would 
have had the most terrible panic ever 
known. By the’closing of the ex- 
changes that awful panic was tempo- 
rarily averted. By their closing, the 
owners of the stocks and bonds have 
been hindered from realizing upon 
them; thus the face value of these 
stocks and bonds has been preserved, 
and thereby the banks and bankers 
have been permitted to continue to 
count these shares and bonds at fic- 
titious prices which nobody would pay 
for them to-day. 

Had silver not been demonetized, 


bankers would not have had as easy a 
time as they have been enjoying in 
cornering the financial market, and get- 
ting large rates of interest and prem- 
iums; but neither would they be ithe 
same distress at the present time, for 
the world would have had twice as 
much money with which to do its busi- 
ness. When we consider that the gold 
coin of the world is not sufficient for 
even the paying of the interest of the 
debts, we perceive how the banking 
institutions have had the people, figu- 
ratively, by the throat, and now are be- 
ing choked themselves by their own 
device. 


The interest upon the debts cannot 
be paid in gold because there is not 
enough of it to pay the interest. Hence 
the only thing remaining to be done 
is to issue more bonds, payable in gold 
also, and the interest payable in gold. 
Now that nobody will buy the bonds, 
what is to be done? Interest on for- 
eign holdings of American “securi- 
ties,” estimated at only four per cent 
per annum, means a drainage of two 
hundred millions of dollars every year 


_in gold, needed to pay that interest. 


Now we seem to be coming to a dead 
stop through this war; and the wheels 
of finance which worked so favorably 
for the bankers in the past, are turn- 
ing in the opposite direction and lacer- 
ating them financially. 


Apparently our financial “house of 
cards” is trembling, and about to fall. 
Various expediences are being tried by 
the governments and the ablest finan- 
ciers of the world. We might hope 
that their skill would accomplish the 
end they desire, and save the present 
institutions—financial—from being 
“shaken” to pieces. But, if we are 
right in our understanding of the 
Scriptures—if the great Day of Set- 
tlement has come, in which all the 
shakable things are to be shaken and 
nothing remain except that which can- 
not be shaken, then we may be sure 
that all human effort will fail, and 
that the greatest of all crashes of a 
financial kind that have ever happened 
will take place. 

It will be noticed that I am saying 
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nothing new—-that what I have just 
said has been said in part, at least, by 
many, and pwthblished in the news- 
sapers I am merely bringing together 
hings, and showing their rela- 
‘he testimony of the Bible, 
now in the great day of 
“shaking.” io some this will be con- 
sidered a fanatical pessimism, because 
the vast majority of people have abso- 
lutely no confidence in the Bible. 
Nevertheless, when these things shall 
come to pass in the very near future, 
some may be helped to an understand- 
ing of the true situation—to a recog- 
nition of the fact that the “shaking” 
upon the nations—financial, social, po- 
litical and religious—is of the Lord, 
and not accidental. 

Under normal conditions, American 
business should be prospering.as never 
before, because her commercial com- 
petitors are at war and unable to prop- 
erly attend to their commercial inter- 
ests. Likewise, American securities 
should be in demand, because all se- 
curities of foreign countries have de- 
preciated by the war. But with the 
gold standard and an insufficiency of 
gold, the business of the entire world 
is stagnated. The world’s needs and 
wants are as great as ever, but it has 


not the gold wherewith to purchase. . 
The demonetization of silver seems to 
be referred to by the Prophet Ezekiel 
(7:19) saying: “They shall cast their 
silver into the street’”—treat it as a 
commodity and not as money. The Pro- 
phet then tells how gold will become 
scarce and eventually be completely 
withdrawn by the people hiding it as 
though it were an unclean thing, as 
the Hebrew text implies—“Their gold 
shall be removed.” Thus neither silver 
nor gold will be available. 

Railroad magnates, and the bankers 
who hold their securities, perceive that 
if it is difficult to raise money for the 
meeting of the interest on the bonds, 
it will be more difficult to issue new 
bonds to replace maturing ones, no 
matter how sound and well managed 
the railway may be. Is it any wonder 
that the trepidation of the financial and 
political princes of the earth is great, 
as they look into the future! Their 


well-grounded fears were prophesied 
by our Savior as one of the signs of 
the present time: ““Men’s hearts failing 


them for fear and for looking after 
those things coming upon the earth”— 
the social order—and because of the 
shaking of the heavens, the ecclesi- 
astical systems.—Luke 21 :26. 
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So near is God and men so very far, 

I wonder not that here, one, when alone, 

Might list sweet voices from dim spaces blown, 
Beyond the verge of earth and night’s last star; 
Here in this hush God might remove the bar 

Of earthy speech, and in a spirit tone 

Soul speak to soul, until the truths are known, 
Which seem but darkly seen where mortals are. 

Yet here is all the utter loneliness 
Of seer and prophet on thought’s upper heights 
In still communion with immortal things; 
More kind earth’s humble ways of lowliness, 
Where friendship is and trust and homeland lights, 
Where love abides, and only dreams have wings! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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